THE ‘THEATRE. 


Shakspeare’s Two Characters of 


Antony and Cleopatra. 


By H. Scuitz WILSON. 


HE “tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra” was printed for 
the first time in the folio of 1623. This folio was “ set 
forth” by Shakspeare’s “friends and fellows,’ John Heminge and 
Henry Condell, Shakspeare, to the world’s lasting regret and 
loss, not having had ‘“‘ the fate common with some to be exequator 
to his own writings.” We have, unfortunately, no play of Shaks- 
peare which was ever subjected to his own revision and editorship. 
The life of Antonius, in North’s translation (from the French) of 
**Plutarch’s Lives” has served Shakspeare for a basis of historical 
fact ; but his art treatment of the theme and the creation of the 
characters are all his own. 

Coleridge says, “‘ Of all Shakspeare’s historical plays ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ is by far the most wonderful. The highest 
praise, or, rather, form of praise, of this play which I can offer 
in my own mind is the doubt which the perusal always occasions 
in me, whether the ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ is not, in all exhibi- 
tions of a giant power in its strength and vigour of maturity, a 
formidable rival of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Othello.’ ” 

Coleridge thus ranks this drama, which is historical, on a level 
with those four greatest plays of Shakspeare, which are not merely 
historical, but’ are abstract conceptions, unlimited by any 
necessary adherence to a sub-structure of known and recognised 
historical fact. 

The great drama opens in a room in Cleopatra’s palace at 
Alexandria. Outside is the unchanging calm sunshine of the 
glowing land of Egypt, and the deep blue of its burning skies is 
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reflected in the sleepily shining waters. Inside all is cool and 
shadowy. Huge columns soften into shade the burning sunlight 
and the dazzling glare ; the hot air scarcely stirs among the mas- 
sive shafts or through the thickly clustering pillars; but yet the 
fierce sun, dimly seen as through a veil, is not unfelt in the 
sumptuous space of that splendid palace, which is the gorgeous 
home of enervating luxury, of wanton delight, and of regal disso- 
luteness. Rome, Greece, and Egypt meet,and mingle in Cleo- 
patra’s Alexandrian halls; without which the branding sun- 
shine burns for ever in its golden glow, while within the royal 
pile opens that play of Shakspeare which depicts, immortally, 
the loves, and fates, and characters, and deaths of Antony and of 
Cleopatra. The keynote is struck by Demetrius, one of the friends 
to Antony, who laments the dotage of the soft triumvir, and tells 
us that, if we take but good note, we shall see in him— 





The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool. 

Behold and judge! After the few opening words of Demetrius, 
we hear a flourish, and then enter Antony, Cleopatra, her ladies, 
the train, and eunuchs fanning her. 

Then ensues, between the royal lovers, some dalliance of love- 
talk, which is interrupted by that which grates upon the love 
dream of besotted Antony—a messenger from Rome. Cleopatra 
chastises the lethargy of the Antony, that will not waken, with 
the shrill satire and sarcasm of her bitter, malicious, yet politic 
tongue. Her leading motive is jealousy of Fulvia, but her scornful, 
yet cunning, malice knows how to sting the jealousy of Antony 
against ‘‘the scarce-bearded Cesar.” He will not hear the 
ambassador. Embracing his fair queen, the enslaved hero cries— 


The nobleness.of life 
Is to do thus. 


Cleopatra replies, with subtle irony— 


Excellent falsehood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her ? 
I'll seem the fool Iam not. Antony 
Will be himself. 
The inert Antony answers— 
Fie, wrangling queen ! 
Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
“To weep ; whose every passion fully strives 
« To-make itself, in thee, fair.and admired ! 
No messenger but thine— 
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. Her.wit is as mighty as her charm, and victorious Cleopatra 
leads away her, Antony to revel in fresh pleasure, the ambassadors 
remaining unheard, We see that— | 
Sometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too short of that great property, 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Such is the first glimpse, and the first hearing, that we get of 
the splendid lovers; and how much we have already seen, and 
seen into, of the characters and positions of the twain ! 

The characters are fully indicated ; the undercurrents of feeling 
are Clearly suggested, and we feel the pressure of the summons 
which should awaken Antony from his lethargy of debasing delight, 
and recall him to war, to duty, to empire, and to Rome. Antony’s 
chains are heavy and are strong; but they are not quite firmly 
locked, and he can yet slip them off when his better nature wakes. 
Cleopatra says— ; 

He was disposed to mirth; but on a sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. 

She is too wary to see him when he shall have heard the mes- 
sengers from Rome. They bring the news of the death of Fulvia, 
and of the business in the State, which is as a trumpet to call the’ 
warrior triumvir to action and to war. 

There’s a great spirit gone ! 
says Antony of Fulvia. His roused nature feels that— 
I must from this enchanting queen break off. 


% 


“She is cunning past man’s thought. 
* * * 
Would I had never seen her. 


The Roman politician and captain are fully stirred in Antony’ 
who determines to begone.. The “‘ enchanting queen” feels how 
serious his purpose is, and she has, perhaps, heard from spies that 
he has bidden Enobarbus to 


Name Cleopatra as she is called in Rome ; 
and has added, 


These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 
Or lose myself in dotage. 

The next scene is one of the supreme efforts of creative dramatic 
treatment of a character. The ‘practised coquette, accustomed 
to deal with the passions of lovers, to sway the ebb and flow of 
desire and of discontent—the born: actress who, in. her infinite 
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variety, can excite and assuage, can simulate moods and tempers, 
in order to subjugate, and to inflame—exerts all the powers of 
artful enchantment to pique, to subdue, to hold the lover who, if 
he cannot touch her love, can yet excite her desire and stir her 
admiration. She does not wish that Antony should leave Egypt, 
and escape her soft toils; but yet she dreads the Roman thought 
which seems to revive the nobler instincts of one who, on the 
downward path of ruin, has glimpses of the hero in him yet. 
Antony has resolved to go, and yet finds it hard to leave the 
enchanting queen.. 

See where he is, who’s with him, what he does: 

I did not send you: if you find him sad, 

Say I am dancing; if in mirth, report 

That I am sudden sick: quick, and return. 

Charmian, a well-practised soudrette, used to love intrigues, has 
only cunning, while Cleopatra has intellect. The waiting-woman 
says— 

Madam, methinks if you did love him dearly, 


You do not hold the: method to enforce 
The like from him. 


Creo. What should I do, I do not? 
CuHAr. In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing. 
Creo. Thou teachest like a fool: the way to lose him. 


Antony, from whom woman has seldom heard the word “ no,” 
entering, to take half-unwilling leave, his sense of right contending 
with his baser weakness, finds her “ sick and sullen,” ready to play 
off upon his struggling purposes all the battery of her artful, 
fascinating caprice. She seems angry, indignant, patient, defiant, 
pathetic—all by turns; but even she cannot, for all her policy, 
refrain from acrid allusions to “the married woman,” Fulvia. 

O most false love ! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

She can even pretend to be better thanthe thing she is. There 
is a show of pathos in the beautiful lines : 

Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: 
Sir, you and I have loved, but that’s not it : 
That you know well: something it is I would— 


O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten. 
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Her scorn and bitterness anger Antony and harden him in his 
purpose. He feels that she cannot sympathise with his hero’s 
duty ; and, after a scene of most varied emotion and most subtle 
art, Antony, though feeling in courteous weakness that 


Our separation so abides and flies, 
That thou residing here go’st yet with me, 
And I hence fleeting here remain with thee. 


Something in her conduct has jarred upon her lover’s better 
nature, and he realises the fine difference suggested by Brutus’ 
Portia, and feels that Cieopatra is Antony’s harlot, not his 
wife. 


And so Antony has, for a time, ceased to waste 
The lamps of night in revei ; 


has ceased ‘“‘ to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ;’ and has gone, 
at the call of war, to meet his “‘ great competitor’ Cesar. 
Meanwhile his “ serpent of old Nile” gives way to a fine frenzy 
of love-longing in absence, and would seek from Mandragora the 
power to 
Sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
* * * + 
O Charmian, 
Where think’st thou he is now? stands he or sits he? 


Or does he walk? or is he on his horse ? 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony ! 


Alexis brings news from Antony, and increases the Queen’s 
love-sickness. Her wanton’s.memory prizes Antony by com- 
paring him with other former lovers, with Julius Czsar and with 
Pompey : 

Did I, Charmian, 

Ever love Czsar so? 

Cuar. O that brave Cesar ! 

Ceo. Be choked with such another emphasis! 
Say, the brave Antony. 

Cuar. The valiant Cesar ! 

Creo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If you with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men. 


The favourite -waiting-woman, excusing herself adroitly, is, 
happily, not made a patient for the dentist ; and Cleopatra, con- 
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temning those salad days, when she was green in judgment, 
sends to her lover twenty several messengers : 

He shall have every day a several greeting, 

Or I’ll unpeople Egypt. 

And so ends the first act. We have seen, and have learned 
intimately to know, the Greco-Egyptian Queen and the great 
Roman triumvir. We hear their voices and we see their forms. 
We see the inner action of the soul which inspires speech and 
impels conduct. They live and move and have their being 
before our spiritual as our bodily eyes. We realise the handsome, 
gallant, courteous Roman ; and we come under the spell of the 
fair woman who unites with such voluptuous beauty such deadly 
charm. Shakspeare has also drawn his Antony in ‘“ Julius 
Cesar ;” has developed the orator, reveller, soldier, who avenged 
Czsar and who conquered at Philippi. The Antony of “ Julius 
Cesar” was in ripening for the sway of Cleopatra under Octavius 
Cesar. 

In Act II. Pompey says, hoping that Egypt’s widow will keep 
Antony from the field,— 


But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned life! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 


And, in Cleopatra, witchcraft does join with beauty, so that, great 
as her beauty is, her magic transcends it. Pompey’s father had 
felt her irresistible potency of demonic charm. In the more 
nervous air of Rome, and away from the fatal sorceress, Antony 
can admit that there had been a time in Egypt 


When poisoned hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. 


Then comes the proposal of Agrippa that Antony shall marry 
Octavia, the half-sister of Octavius, and so become brother to 
Cesar. This marriage was the last chance of Antony for safety 
and for honour ; but he was so enfettered to Cleopatra’s love that 
the happily-promising union became a source of danger. The 
pitying gods were giving the licentious, but not wholly depraved, 
Antony a great, last opportunity of returning to virtue, power, 
and success. On the one side a life of honourable energy and 
glory with Octavia; on the other he may return to the spells of 
Cleopatra, and become 
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The noble ruin of her magic. 


Even in his degradation and in his ruin Antony retains a touch 
of nobleness. The art of Shakspeare was too fine to'draw such 
a hero and to paint so sad a fate without leaving the splendid 
Antony a subject of pathos; while for Cleopatra we feel no pity. 
Even her charm—which we deeply feel—cannot wholly gild her 
baseness. 

To heighten, to inflame, to allure the senses and imagination 
of a lover was one of the arts of which Cleopatra was mistress, 
and Antony was a man to be subjugated through the imagination 
as well as swayed by the senses. Who can wonder that a hero 
of his temperament was captivated by the regal actress when first 
her barge, like a burnish’d throne, burn’d on the water of the 
river of Cydnus? What pomp of art, what glory of effect, the 
magic enchantress showed in that sumptuous triumph!—a 
triumph which was worth the noble line of Shakspeare’s 
immortal, most poetical description. And the charmed Antony, 
under demoniacal possession, soon found that— 

Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
When most she satisfies: for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, 

He forgot her past and his own future, and sank to be the slave 
of Circean enchantment and of never cloyed passion. He 
becomes delightedly subject to her “‘ infinite variety.” 

That time—O times !|— 


I laugh’d him out of patience, and that night 
I laughed him into patience. 


Antony had the excuse of having fallen into the toils of one of the 
rare witch-women of the world. 


In vain does the soothsayer warn that Czsar’s fortunes shall 
rise higher than those of Antony, and bid him— 


Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side ; 


but the other injunction, “ Hie you to Egypt again,’ does not 
sleep in the ear which is quickened by a heart which, despite the 
fact'that ‘‘ Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversation,” will 
to its “‘ Egyptian dish again.” 

I will to Egypt ; 


And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
I’ the east my pleasure lies. 
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And Antony, in the early time of his marriage, is ready to 
sacrifice honour and duty to the pleasure that he finds with 
Cleopatra. 

The dangerous and degrading bond which linked Antony to 
Cleopatra was too strong for his weakness. The marriage of 
policy with the noble, but cold Octavia, was an attempt to 
escape; but as his marriage was a treason to his love so his 
return to the siren was a disloyalty to his wife. 

The news of the marriage reaches Cleopatra. She is an actress 
chiefly with Antony, and her furious rage at the strange news is 
very real and genuine. It was no pleasant duty to be the mes- 
senger who bore such tidings to the imperial and cruel despot. 
Very subtly feminine and full of woman’s wit are her inquiries 
about the age, the stature, the features, the character of the 
second wife of Antony. She finds comfort in the messenger’s 
description, and feels that “all may be well enough.” She 
reckons securely uvon the return of the doting lover to ‘her 
bondage. 

Shakspeare does not show us the first meeting of the lovers 
when Antony returns to Cleopatra. We hear of it from Cesar, 
who is naturally indignant at the wrong done to Octavia and at 
the dishonour done to himself : 


I’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 

Were publicly enthroned: at the feet sat 
Cezsarion, whom they call my father’s son, 

And all the unlawful issue that their lust 

Since then hath made betweenthem. Unto her 
He gave the ’stablishment of Egypt. 


* e % % 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings : 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander ; to Ptolemy he assigned 
Syria, Cilicia, and Pheenicia: she 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear’d. 


Lepidus had been deposed by Cesar, and the two left of the 
three world-sharers are now at fierce war. For Cleopatra’s sake 
the infatuated Antony has made a deadly enemy of the dangerous 
Cesar; and the prophecy of the soothsayer is about to be 
fulfilled. 

Cesar is swift, Antony dilatory in action. 
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Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent ; 
and Antony pays the tribute of wonder to Czsar’s swift and 
soldierly energy. For himself, every step shall henceforward be a 
fault. His licentious life has enfeebled his brain. He will fight 
at sea, against the advice of his captains, for no better reason 
than— 
For that he dares us to't. 


Cleopatra, against the remonstrances of Enobarbus, will herself 
be present at the sea-fight; and the wilful Queen brings Antony 
to ruin and defeat. When did Cleopatra ever allow wisdom to 
over-ride caprice ? 

The day of shame comes, and, at the fatal fight at Actium, 
treacherous Cleopatra, when the chances of war leaned rather to 
their side,— 

Hoists sails and flies ; 


and the fated Antony 


Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her : 
I never saw an action of such shame; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 
The doomed lovers had 
Kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 
* * * * 
Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight 
Most grossly by his own ! 


The disgraced Antony finds— 
I am so lated in the world that I 
Have lost my way for ever. 


> 


He is “ unqualited with my shame ;” and there is a deep pathos 


in the hero’s sad admission : 


I have offended reputation, 
A most unnoble swerving. 


His reproaches to Cleopatra are sad rather than bitter: 


Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou should’st tow me after ; o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 
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He sees himself compélled to send “humble treaties” to the 
young man; to “ dodge and palter’in the shifts of lowness ;” but 
the vanquished warrior and degraded prince is still: besotted by 
his affection, and cries— 


Give me a kiss ; 
Even this repays me. 


The conquering Cesar desires that the Queen shall 


From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 
Or take his life there. 


He wishes to win Cleopatra from Antony. The desperate 
Antony cries to Cesar : 


I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart 
And answer me declined, sword against sword, 
Ourselves alone. 


(To be concluded in our next issue.) 


sf 
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The Manager’s Benefit. 


A MEMORABLE NIGHT. 
By E. J. GoopMAN. 


E were playing a three months’ engagement, at Bell- 
chester, out in the West : 

It’s a town with a famous cathedral ; but a sleepy old place at the 
best ; 

For except on the day of the market, or during the annual fair, 

Or the week when they hold the assizes, there isn’t much 
doing down there. 

True, the church folk encouraged the drama, at least in a mild 
sort of way ; : 

But the people who went to the chapels of course didn’t go to the 

lay. 

And as for the rest, with our talent, ’twas just throwing pearls 
before swine— 

Penny readings, the circus, and concerts were very much more 
in their line. 

So whatever the piece we presented, and no matter how well we 
might act, 

In the flourish about ‘‘ crowded houses,” there was often more 
fiction than fact. 

For although it was frequently stated that there wasn’t a seat to 
be had, 

Yet, between you and me, for the most part, the business was 
wickedly bad. 

*Twas a case of half salaries sometimes, and at last the receipts 
got so small 

That the period arrived when the “phantom” wasn’t able to 
‘‘ramble”’ at all. 

Yet for all that we stuck to the gov’nor—we knew that his money 
was good— 

Though he might be “behind” for the moment, he always paid 
up when he could. 

And we loved the old boy like a father; for there wasn’t a kindlier 
man 

In the whole of the blessed proféssion than worthy old manager 
Dan; 

With his‘ noble white head and tall figure, and broad beaming 
face, shaven clean, 

‘And his tales of the days when he acted at “the Lane” with 
Macready and Kean. 
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Well, at last matters came to a crisis, and the treasury funds sank 
so low 

That the manager called us together, and said he must shut up 
the show. 

“‘I am grieved at the parting, believe me,” he-exclaimed, with a 
tear in his eye ; 

**But ‘there’s no way but this,’ as the Bard says, so God bless 
you, dear friends, and good bye.” 

There were just a few moments of silence, for no one knew quite 
what to say, 

Though ’twas clear that we all felt unwilling to leave the old- man 
in this way. 

So when some one at last put the question: “‘ Well, what’s it to 
be? Shall we go?” 

We replied, like a chorus of supers, with a loud and unanimous 


“No!” 

And we all crowded round the old fellow, and the men took a grip 
of his hand, 

While the ladies impulsively kissed him, till he seemed altogether 
unmanned. 

Then we said, if a week or two longer he only would keep up the 
fight, 

We'd go shares in the profits—if any—and give him a benefit 
night. 

He agreed to accept our proposal, but declared, if the benefit 
stood 

In his name as a “draw” for the public, it must be for the general 
good. 

So we settled affairs on that basis ; then played ‘“ on the share” 
for a week, 


And. prepared an attractive performance for the night of the 
coming ‘‘ bespeak.” 


Now it chanced that a great Prima Donna, renowned for her 
talents and wealth, 


Was residing just then in our district, to rest, and recover her 


health. 

There she lived in the strictest seclusion—was hardly, indeed, to 
be seen, 

Though the people all longed for a sight of the beautiful Opera 
Queen, 

As they see her in London and Paris, arrayed, on the nights when 
she sings, 

In her splendid and wonderful dresses, and diamonds given by 
Kings. 

“If we only could get her to help us,” the manager said, with a 
sigh, 

“**T would be almost as good as a fortune—ut, there, it is hopeless 
to try.” 


Yet; for all that he wrote to the Diva, describing our sorrowful 
plight, 
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And he asked her to grace with her presence his forthcoming 
benefit night. 


Her reply came next day at rehearsal—of course we expected a 
“é No” 

But the gov nor exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, God bless her, she says she 
will come to the show!” 

And she came, with her diamonds sparkling, and wearing her 
handsomest gown ; 

And the news of her coming attracted the wealthiest folks in the 
town, 

As well as the great county gentry, from manors, and mansions, 
and halls, 

Who took every seat in the boxes, and filled the “additional ” 
stalls ; 

While the “popular parts” were so crowded that you couldn’t 
find room for a mouse 

In the pit or the gallery either: we never had half such a house. 

And the rush even then wasn’t over, for the people kept flocking 
in scores, 

Till the box-keepers had to stop “taking,” and turn money away 
from the doors. 


We were playing a popular drama, which in London had had a 
long run ; 

It contained many strong situations, and plenty of pathos and 
fun. 

The performance at first dragged a little; for the eyes of the 
audience were bent 

On the famous and beautiful lady ; but it soon woke them up, and 
it ‘‘ went.” 

Yes, we did make it go, I can tell you, without any hitches or 
flaws, 

Exciting now tears and now laughter, and round upon round of 
applause. 

And the people were all so delighted—pit, gallery, boxes, and 
stalls— 

That at every fall of the curtain there was simply no end to the 
calls. 

And we all felt immensely elated, as of course you may easily 
guess, 

For the whole of the night’s entertainment had proved a triumph- 
ant success. 


There was just “half a length” with some business, to close the 
last scene of the play, 

When a workman rushed on to the stage with a terrible look of 
dismay. 

He had slipped on a roperty mantle to cover his working attire; 

And he whispered the guv nor, ‘‘ Ring down, sir; the gallery 
floor is on fire!” 

For some lout in the “gods,” who was smoking, had let fall a 
spark down below dy, 
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Through the boards on the sawdust and rubbish, which it set in a 
smouldering glow. 

But the audience had not yet perceived it, and our people in front 
did not dare 

To attempt to prevent’ it from spreading, for fear of exciting a 
scare. 

And-we on the stage knew the danger, yet all remained cool and 
serene, 

Playing on as though nothing had happened, right through to the 
end of the scene. 

But with hearts chilled and throbbing with terror, and filled with 
an eager desire 

To hasten the end ere the people could know of their peril from 
fire. 

Oh! the horror and dread of those moments, as in fancy there rose 
to my ears— 

In the midst of the clap-trap and nonsense; the boisterous laughter 
and cheers— 

All the sounds of the possible Panic—the shouts and the screams 
of affright, 

And the groans of the maimed and the dying, struck down in the 
desperate fight 

To escape from the fiery demon, as its stifling and sulphurous 
breath 

Grew nearer and denser and hotter in that temple of pleasure and 
death ! 

But the ond came at last, and the signal was rung for the curtain 
to fall ; 

And it fell, between us and the audience, and hid them from sight 
like a pall. 

Yet. they ceased not their cheers and their clappings: Oh, God! 
would they never have done ? 

And they made us appear all together, then called us by name, one 
by one, 

Though we sought by our gestures and glances, as much as we 
dared, to beseech 

That they’d spare us this empty ovation ; yet still there were cries 
for ‘fa speech.” 

So the manager stepped swiftly forward, and, bowing to left and to 
right, 

Placed his hand on his heart, and said simply, ‘‘ Thank you all, 
my kind friends, and good night.” 

It was brief, but enough to content them: once more they 
applauded and cheered ; 

Then they rose from their seats and departed, and soon the whole 

’ | building was cleared. 

And ’twas time ; for the last of the audience had hardly been seen 
to retire, 

When there crept through the house a faint odour—the first 
deadly symptom of fire. 

Then; we'rushed. up the gallery staircase with blankets and buckets 
and pails, 
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And like madmen we dragged up the benches, and tore up the 
boards with our nails ; 

And we deluged the fierce burning masses with water in stream 
upon stream, . 

Till we stood nearly stifled and blinded with volumes of smoke 
and hot steam. 

But we fought with the fiery danger a stubborn and desperate 
fight, 

Till we conquered our foe in the struggle, and quenched it and 
quelled it outright. 


’Twas the talk of the city next morning, how nobly we all had 
behaved, 

And how, thanks to our coolness and courage, some hundreds of 
lives had been saved. 

Then the great Prima Donna presented a beautiful diamond ring 

To the gov’nor, and made him an offer to come down one evening 
and sing ; 

Which she did ; and her promised appearance drew crowds to the 
playhouse once more, 

And at double the usual prices we took twice as much as before. 

And all through the season the bus’ness grew better and better 
each day ; Z 

While even some pious Dissenters came down now and then to 
the play, 

For their preacher had said in a sermon that men who obeyed 
duty’s call, 

Like those worldly and frivolous actors, could not be so bad after 
all. 


So we played out our three months’ engagement; and opened 
again the next year ; 

And indeed, in old Bellchester city, whenever we choose to appear, 

We are never in want of an audience, for the people recall with 
delight 

How we saved them from death and disaster on the Manager's 
Benefit Night. 
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The Drury Lane Managers. 


FROM KILLIGREW TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 


PART II. 


KILLIGREW AND DAVENANT. 


T is on the return of Charles II. to his kingdom that the first 

Drury Lane manager makes his entry on the scene, viz., the 
well-known “Tom ” Killigrew,a memberofa veryremarkable family, 
noted for their taste for the drama. There were three brothers— 
“Tom,” William, and Henry—sons of Sir Robert Killigrew, two 
of whom were about the Court. ‘‘ Tom” is a distinct figure, one 
of those humorous persons that Princes love to have next them 
to make them laugh. He had attended his master in exile, and 
had been brought up from childhood in the Court, where he had 
been page to King Charles I. He contrived, however, to be sent 
on a serious mission to Venice, where his proceedings only brought 
scandal and discredit on his Court, and he was finally requested 
to withdraw, owing to his “‘ vicious behaviour,” of which formal 
complaint was made. 

When the Royal exile returned, it was recorded that the ennui 
of the voyage was relieved by the quips and jests of the facetious 
“Tom,” who was seen on the deck convulsing all with his sallies. 
He was then about fifty years old, and his portrait—a character- 
istic one—reveals him as a stout, rubicund personage, double- 
chinned, full-cheeked, with moustacheand tuft suggesting very much 
one of the full-blooded Dutch burghers ; the eye moist and twink- 
ling, and the whole suggestive of a comfortable sensuality. With 
the restored King he became such a favourite that he obtained all 
kinds of offices, privileges, and perquisites, whereof the list is 
really astonishing from the number of “ good things” enjoyed by 
this jovial pluralist. He was married to Mrs. Cecilia Crofts, a 
lady with a fortune of £10,000. Through all the revelling days 
that followed, his figure stands out with marked distinctness. 
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“Oh, I remember, Mr. David Garrick, will you 
honour to accept my-daughter’s hand ?” 


MR. DAVID JAMES in “DAVID GAI 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR.‘ THE THEA ”” BY BARRAUD, 
: _ 263, OXFORD. STREET, Ww. 
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“‘T am told,” says Pepys in a significant passage, ‘‘ that Tom 
Killigrew hath a fee out of the wardrobe for Cap and Bells, under 
the title of ‘ King’s Fool and Jester,’ and may revile or jeer any- 
body, the greatest person, without offence, by reason of his 
place.” On the other hand, he had atrue taste for the stage and 
for the poetical drama, which he cultivated even under the depres- 
sing influences of exile, for when abroad he wrote most, if not all, 
his plays ; indeed, under his dedonnaire rollicking humour there 
was a certain shrewd sense displayed. He had a wary eye for 
“the main chance,” as it is called. Bishop Sprat described him 
as one of the most agreeable persons of the Court. In short, he 
displayed many of the important gifts of managership. 

Almost on the arrival of the King this ardent follower of the 
stage felt that the drama must be at once set on a proper footing 
and encouraged in every possible way, and he and his brother 
courtier, Davenant, lost not a moment in obtaining a special 
privilege from the King, not only to open theatres, but to close 
any that ventured to compete with them. The peculiar position 
of the theatre in those times has often been explained, and, it may 
be said, this relationship of two gentlemen of the Court shows 
clearly the meaning of the oft-debated control by the Chamberlain 
and the autocratic direction of the Court. We can readily 
understand this by conceiving of some fashionable pastime such as 
the “‘ open-air plays ” or the ‘“‘ New Club,” being “ taken up” by 
the Heir-Apparent, and entrusted to the direction and general 
management of one or two of his gentlemen, who would take care 
to see that it was duly select, and only open to the “ Prince’s 
set.” The restrictions and despotic control might be illustrated 
by a lower and more unflattering comparison, viz., by the strict 
supervision and control of houses of entertainment, such as public 
houses. Future generations may yet wonder at the restrictions 
submitted to in a “land of liberty.” 

No ancient document has ever been more vehemently 
discussed and assailed during a period of two centuries than the 
two famous Patents of 1662—one to Davenant, of January 15; 

the other to Tom Killigrew, of April 25—extensions, as they 
were of former warrants.* The pair, having secured the monopoly, 
proceeded in a shrewd spirit of business to make as much profit 
as they could. Besides administering their own ventures, they 





* They are given in full in the writer's ‘‘ History of the Stage,” I., 73. 
NEW SERIES.—YVOL. IX. G 
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“farmed out’ a portion of their rights to other Companies, much 
as nowadays the proprietor of a popular piece will, for a considera- 
tion; allow some travelling party to “take it into the- country.” 
For one of their new ventures they actually contracted to receive 
£3 10s. for-every acting night. In their turn, however, they had 
to pay black mail to the Master of the Revels, who would 
arbitrarily close their theatre if attention were not paid to his 
wishes. 

Each manager now built a new and handsome theatre, Killigrew 
deserting his mean house in Clare Market and coming to Drury 
Lane; Davenant, at Dorset Gardens. This latter wasa handsome 
and elegant building, standing by the river side; exact pictures of 
it have been preserved, and it displays the best and most piquant 
form of Jacobean architecture. Mr. Killigrew also, obtaining a 
piece of ground from the Earl of Bedford, in Drury Lane, proceeded 
to erect his new theatre, joining with him another gentleman with 
theatrical tastes—Sir Robert Howard. A sort of joint stock com- 
pany was formed on sharing principles, comprised of the managers 
and actors. Mr. Pepys saw the house when it was in process of 
erection, and thought it would be “ very fine.” The opening night 
was April 8, 1663. The bill ran :— 


By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
At the New Theatre in Drury Lane. 
This Day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, will be acted 
A Comedy, called 
THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 
The King, Mr. WINTERSHAL. 
Demetrius, Mr. Harr. 
Selevers, Mr. Burt. 
Leonline, NiGER Mouun. 
Lieutenant, Mr. CLen. 
Celia, Mrs. MARSHALL. 
The play will begin at three o'clock exactly. 
Boxes, 4s.; Pit, zs: 6d.; Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; 
Upper Gallery, 1s. 


Every one who has been connected with the stage can furnish 
testimony to the crop of troubles and annoyances in which it, 
beyond all other professions, is fruitful, no doubt owing to the 
competition for the favour of the audience. This favour is, ina 
great degree, a fixed quantity, and what is gained by one is lost 
fo another. A new star either displaces the old star or makes 
him share his honour; hence this public favour is a vital matter, 
and this may be at the bottom of all the little jealousies and 
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intrigues..with . which: players.rare -credited....Even- at: this. early 
period..Mr.:Killigrew swas:to. find.-himself, harassed. by .allb the 
troubles..and anxieties of the most.modern.of our managers, His 
actors would desert.in spite:of solemn articles, or go into revolt. 
In.1673 he obtained further authority. by being appointed Master 
of the Revels, so that he could: now. control. himself, or summon 
himself to-his own offices, very much as in the pleasant ‘* Mikado’ 
the high functionary and pluralist; Koko, can appeal in his own 
case from one of the offices held by -him. to another. The usual 
disaster; however; to which theatrical property is incident had 
befallen him.in the conflagration of his. theatre in January, 1672. 
A new house was contracted for, and Wren, the famous architect, 
was called.in to furnish a plan. It was completed on a much more 
ambitious scale than the .old: one, costing £2,300. This house 
endured for over a hundred years, saw the dramatic triumphs 
of Garrick.and Sheridan, and not. many years ago there might 
have been a stray person alive who might have attended a perfor- 
mance there. When it was opened it did not flourish ; the rivalry 
of the other theatre was too much; .A decay of theatrical taste 
set in. Killigrew, who had seen such stirring times, and passed 
through the most exciting alternations of management, had now 
became old and lost energy; he was sunk in embarrassments. 
His death occurred on March 19, 1681, and it was found that this 
old viveur had not only left no: ‘‘ assets,” but had mortgaged or 
disposed of everything he could get at. His wife’s fortune, which 
was strictly settled, it was found he had made away during his 
sickness by some legal contrivance. He-had entered into certain 
contracts with his son, which he did not carry out, and the latter 
had to go to law to compel him to.doso.. ‘‘ Madam”’ Killigrew 
was left quite destitute, and she had piteously to appeal to His 
Majesty for relief. 

Such was. the result of a courtier’s venture. But henceforth 
management was to fall into more business and practical hands. 
The next’ most important administrator was Christopher Rich, 
who, with his son John, held office for.some sixty or seventy 
years. between them, and passed through much trouble and 
contention. - To Christopher, Alexander Davenant sold his patent 
in ,1688....This person was a''singular character enough: noted 
chiefly for. his litigious and. ill-conditioned nature. 
: His. fellow.-manager, Sir W. Davenant, is a very hackneyed 
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theme, and of late years has been brought before the public until 
one has grown tired of Davenant and the Duke’s Theatre. He 
was of a more robust and manly type than his fellow patentee. 
He, too, had been a page, had fought in the civil war, and for his 
prowess had been knighted by King Charles. Born in 1605, the 
son of an innkeeper and vintner, it was an oft-repeated legend that 
he was the illegitimate son of the “‘ Divine William,” and it is 
added that he used to disclaim the insinuation with a meaning 
smile, as though it were not distasteful to him. In 1628, being 
cast upon the world, owing to the death of his patron, he began 
to write masques and pieces of occasion for the Court, very much 
as certain literary marquises used to do for the entertainments of 
the imperial circle at Compiégne. In the wars he was arrested, 
and was released, and generally tolerated by the Cromwellians. 
He was even allowed, in 1656, to open a sort of theatre in 
Charterhouse Yard, where he brought out an opera called ‘‘ The 
Siege of Rhodes,” set off with what was quite a novelty—side 
scenes and appointments. On the return of the King, he was 
in high favour, and with his friend enjoyed the patent and 
sole monopoly. He built a handsome theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, on the edge of the Thames, close to where the 
Guildhall School of Music now stands, and the pictures suggest 
something Dutchlike and pleasing in the elevation with its arches 
and campanile. Here he seems to have astonished the public by the 
magnificence of his scenic efforts ; indeed, he is justly considered 
the father ofscenery. This art he had studied abroad, where the 
pomp and luxury of the decoration had long been familiarin, and 
these Davenant introduced to London. There is one scarce 
Italian book on scenery—by Giglione, I think—whose illustrations 
prove that they were but little inferior as regards the painting 
to the attempts of our day. The lighting was, of course, 
deficient, but painting does not gain by the floods of light now shed 
upon it. It is natural, after all, when we think that the great 
painters were then covering great areas of canvas with pictures 
in oil, painted with a broad, effective brush, that the same 
power and effects could be applied to the stage. Pepys was 
greatly struck with his ‘Reign of Rhodes,” which he pronounced 
to be “ very fine and magnificent.” Even when he was at the 
Cockpit in the Cromwellian days he produced some remarkable 
effects by the announced “‘ art of perspective in scenes.” Thus a 
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landscape was discovered, ‘‘ showing the bare tops of distant hills, 
sands shining on the shore of rivers.” In front was a wood, 
through which a distant prospect was seen ; monkeys were on 
the trees, and palms and cocoa’ trees rose in front. This was a 
complete “set,” the trees in front being evidently cut out in 
“profile.” But thereis a rare play, “ The Emperor of Morocco,” 
each act of which is set off by an illustration of the scene. These, 
without exaggeration, are as effective as any modern scene offered 
by our own great impressario. Even a view of the proscenium 
is given, a singularly rich and imposing facade, not unlike a finely 
carved Italian picture frame. In these illustrations the side 
scenes are readily distinguishable. 

Davenant was much troubled in keeping his troupe in 
order, one Harris particularly, who was overset by vanity 
and applause, giving special annoyance. Our manager is 
shown, at the beginning of his collected works, an ugly fellow, 
certainly, with an unmistakably damaged or crushed nose, which 
it was creditable to both painter’and sitter to allow of being 
portrayed. His works are respectable in quantity and quality— 
a portly folio. And this suggests yet another note of the typical 
English ‘‘ manager”: he is nearly always a dramatist. In fact, 
“managing” involves the drama. Cibber, Garrick, the two 
Colmans, Kemble, Dibdin, Bunn, and many more were all 
successful dramatists. But Davenant attracts our eye as being 
the first in the long line of scenic managers. He had but a short 
reign, dying in 1668. Pepys went to see him buried; but noted 
the number of hackney coaches, which suggested the funeral of 
some poor poet. He noted alsothe number of his children—all 
little boys—who quite filled one mourning coach. 

As I said, Davenant and his friend Killigrew are somewhat 
tedious figures, reappearing again and again like the supers ina 
stage army. I have, therefore, merely touched on the salient 
passages of their too familiar history. 

Readers of that entertaining book, Cibber’s “ Apology,” will 
read the lively picture he draws of the period which succeeded 
the reign of Davenant and Killigrew, and the general theatrical 
anarchy and confusion that reigned. We hear of nothing but 
“ revolts,” secessions, appeals, and contentions. Even the well- 
known “union” of the Patents seemed only to lead to fresh 
troubles. This was, no doubt, owing to the division of authority 
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which had now set in, the Patents being ‘‘ worked ‘> by. a’company, | 
as it were, and ‘held in shatés: - The original ‘patentees: being 
familiar with the stage could perform their managerial duties with 
efficiency, but when, from the numerous petitions to the. courts, 

we find dames and noblemen of high degree’ controlling ‘the house 
merely a8 a-spéculation, to be frustrated by one of their’ number 
who was -acting as manager, nothing but disaster could be 

expected. 

\ As ‘we have said, every sort of calling seems to furnish the stuff 
out of which, as it is thought, a manager might be fashioned. 

An ambassador and soldier had already appeared, and- the next 

that attempted the duty was a “little pettifogging lawyer,” as he 

has beén described. It is curious that Cibber, so full and 
generally accurate, should have introduced this personage quite 

abruptly, and without explaining how and when he came into 

office; neither does he give his name. He proved to be Christopher 

Rich, who, with his son John, of harlequin fame, fills a large 

space in theatrical politics... Rich, the father, had need of all his 

legal skill to deal with the turbulence and jealousies of his players, 

and his first principle seems to have been to make the undertaking 

“pay.” -He may, indeed, be said to haveliterally applied the arts of 
“management ”—the French word “ ménagement ”—to- his enter- 

prise; furnishing the origin of the term, -He-and his son:seem to 

liave been characters in their way, and not without ‘a taste of 
eccentricity. 

The attorney obtained his share in a characteristic professiona 
way, as one of his sons related the story to. Moody, the’actor. ‘Sir 
Thomas Skipwith, one of the sharers, owed money to a ‘client ‘of 
Rich’s, and when pressed for payment either mortgaged or sold 
his share to Rich for £80. The receipt was given, and both owners 
had, in consequence, to buy off the claims of the Skipwith 
family for a large sum. -In this fashion the ‘attorney became 
manager, and brought with him into ‘the enterprise all’ the dis-' 
reputable arts of the lower: practitioners of his order. -His*one 
rule’ was ‘néver to pay either his actors‘ or the Jowners whose 
inferests he was supposed to tépresent. “As Is shown: from ‘legal 
documents he came into’ occupation’ in 1690, holding two shares 
out of about twenty. 

One would have thought that, as the position of the patentees 
was so advantageous in reference to the actors, there would be 
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complete control; for the actor, if discharged, could not find another 
place where he could be employed; and there was an agreement 
between the proprietors of the rival house that no discharged 
player should be taken on at the other house for a certain time. 
This understanding continued almost within living memory. But 
the actor, even though fast bound by a contract, may contrive to 
carry it out in so disagreeable and troublesome a way as to make 
it advantageous for both parties that a revision on more favourable 
terms shall take place. Rich, however, seems to have enjoyed 
treating his men as bond slaves, and relished this pastime so 
keenly that he indulged in it-almost at the sacrifice of his interests. 
It is amusing to see how he was baffled. One of his company 
thus describes him :—‘‘ Our good master was as sly a tyrant as 
ever was at the head of a theatre; for he gave the actors more 
liberty and fewer days’ pay than any of his predecessors; he 
would laugh with them over a bottle, and bite them in their 
bargains ; he kept them poor that they might not be able to rebel ; 
and sometimes merry that they might not think of it: all their 
articles of agreement had a clause in them that he was sure to 
creep out at, viz., their respective salaries were to be paid in such 
a manner and _ proportion as others of the same company were 
paid; which, in. effect, made them all, when he pleased, but 
limited sharers of loss, and himself sole proprietor of profits ; 
and this loss or profit they. only had such verbal accounts of as 
he thought proper to give them. It is true, he would sometimes 
advance them money (but not more than he knew, at most, could 
be due to them) upon their bonds; upon which, whenever they 
were. mutinous, he. would threaten to sue them. This was the 
net we danced in for several years ; but no wonder we were dupes, 
while our master was.a lawyer.” This reveals in a curious way 
the helpless situation of the performers. 


(To be continued). 
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The First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 
[THIRD PAPER. |] 


T could not have been long after my first juvenile visit to 
Drury Lane that a very remarkable book, “‘ The Tour of a 
German Prince,’ which, in many respects, holds as good of 
English habits now, I am sorry to say, as it held then, was the 
talk of literary circles—indeed, of circles that made no pretence to 
be literary. Where there is no pretence on either side—no 
pretence on the part of writer or reader—criticism seems endowed 
with a peculiar force. A man who says what he thinks, and 
says it fairly well, may be sneered at for his nafveté; that is quite 
probable, but he will be at least piquant enough to be read. 
“‘ The German Prince”’ possessed piquancy in its most graceful 
form. As I have said, circumstances made me an early reader. 
These volumes (they were two, as originally published) found 
their way into our house, and a great part of them found their 
way into my young mind, for I was accustomed to hear a good 
deal of what was going on in the world (as all children should be 
allowed to do), and thus was able to apply much that I had read. 
The German Prince, at that time anonymous, or wearing, so to 
say, a gauze mask of anonymity, had seen Ducrow at Drury 
Lane, perhaps a year or two before I had seen Wallack at that 
theatre. And I had also seen Ducrow, at Astley’s, with great 
delight, which burned still in my childish memory when I had 
the book of travel before my eyes. I cannot quote with exact- 
ness the passage, concerning the horse-rider and posturist, that 
gave me a pleasure such as any fairly intelligent child feels when 
his own crude thoughts come back to him in mature language, 
so that he says to himself, ‘‘ That is how I would have written or 
spoken if I could.” But the words and their very trick of 
rhetoric fastened on me, so that I daresay I could have repeated 
them with literal exactness when I had grown to more than 
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twice the age at which I read them first. The writer of those 
pages praised Ducrow’s art as something that might have been 
made to ennobleé ballet-action, and as a treasure thrown away on 
his circus performances, such as the “ Neapolitan Fisherman 
and the ‘‘ Horseman of Venice,” an absurdity so laughed at that 
the equestrian act in question was changed into the somewhat 
decently congruous “ Courier of St. Petersburg.” 

It was of Ducrow’s impersonations of classic statuary that the 
Prince was speaking ; and he passed quietly over the fact that 
these transcendant posturings graced a stage from which Kean 
and the higher drama, for the representation of which this great 
national theatre held a patent-right, were for the time banished. 
With such discreditable anomalies, since removed by the exten- 
sion of equal rights to all theatres, the German Prince had nothing 
to do. He said, and truly said, that the Astleyan gymnast’s 
classic attitudinisings far surpassed any of the tab!eaux of their 
character on the Continent. Yet there was much excellence of 
the same kind at the Franconi Circus. Ducrow, at Drury Lane, 
posed on a high pedestal in the middlle of the stage. His elastic 
dress was exquisitely and almost incredibly true to his shape, 
fitting without a semblance of a wrinkle. A blue vein here and 
there delicately suggested marble ; and it was to all appearance a 
veritable marble statue, the Farnese Hercules, that stood before 
the spectators. With a precision perfectly wonderful, the 
splendid figure slowly and gradually moved from its attitude till 
it fixed itself rigidly as the Apollo Belvidere. These transitions 
from hard marble, through imperceptible stages of ductility, into 
hard marble again, were accomplished with such consummate 
skill, such unerring accuracy, as we have none of us seen since, 
perchance, we saw Ducrow. . Of course, all the various “ pro- 
perties,” the bow of Apollo, the helmet, sword, and shield of the 
wrathful Achilles, the spear of Ajax, the attributive weapons and 
armour of all the Homeric heroes, were handed up to him in their 
turns from behind the pedestal. The Discobulus followed ; then 
the listening slave; then the fighting and the dying Gladiator. 
All the later tableaux vivants, the Madame Warton displays, the 
clumsy classicism of “drawing-room entertainments,” are not to 
be thought of in connection with the living model of strength and 
grace described by this German Prince. Get the book and read 
the description. You will be led to read much else that in no 
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wise relates to ‘Ducrow, rior to the stage, nor to those First Nights 
which are now our immediate business. . 

I think most of them, for me, were at Sadler's Wells.’ And 
yet I know not; for the Lyceum; both in the days of the Keeleys 
and afterwards, when Charles Mathews reigned with his Queen 
of Beauty and of Taste at his side, to add those subtle sugges- 
tions of refinement which only women think of, beguiled me full 
often ; nor was I indifferent to the attraction of revivals and 
originalities at the Haymarket ; nor to the Shakespearean charm 
of Drury Lane under Macready and the Princess’s nnder Charles 
Kean: ~ But let us make a beginning with Sadler’s Wells. I was 
down on a visit in the New Forest when Phelps and Mrs. Warner 
put forth one of the most unpretending, one of the most quietly 
hopeful, of theatrical announcements ; and I resolved, together 
with a young companion and schoolfellow, we being each about 
nineteén years of age, and sound old critics in our own opinion, 
to rush up to London for the opening and entire regeneration of 
that-queer, barn-like house by the New River head. We were 
staying near Lymington at that period; and my friend, a pre- 
cocious—and, alas | unfortunhate—artist, now at rest, had painted 
some of the scenery of the theatre there, at which time a comedian, 
destined’ soon afterwards to win renown at the Adelphi—an 
extremely droll creature named Wright—was awakening mirthful 
echoes’ through a not quite empty playhouse in.a Hampshire 
village. Something delayed us in that forest solitude, and we did © 
not teach Clerkenwell on the historic night that closed a Whit 
Monday ofthe epoch in which London boasted a population of 
two millions,:less than half the total of to-day..° “ Macbeth” was 
the opening piece—“‘ Macbeth” with the music of Locke and the 
singing witches -of Middleton, and, in short, without the least 
attempt at:departure from the conventional mode of representing 
the tragedy at that.time.. Tartans were ‘worn by Phelps as the 
usurper; by: Marston as Macduff, by Lacey as Banquo, by Graham, 
and: all the other male performers. Archeological and otherwise 
correct::revivals were to come in time, the reformation being 
modestly. promised, as I rernember, in that prospectus. of which 
mention has, just' been respectfully made.’ ‘My friend and I 
missed the treat we had planned for ourselves, as I have stated. 
We did not see“ Macbeth” on the opening night; but inthe 
second week of) the glorious campiign—which was to last how 
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long ?—eighteen years, was ‘it not ?—I witnessed the production 
of “ Othello:” Phelps was ‘the . Moor, of course. Not: even 
Macready was so moving as he in the noble pathos of the part. 
The speech, “If it had pleased Heaven,” was a piece of declama- 
tion'as magnificent as the same actor’s ‘‘ Hear, Nature, hear!” 
the terrific curse in ‘‘ King Lear,” which could only have been 
delivered more grandly by Edmund Kean. Phelps, as all who 
saw him in his prime will remember, trembled from head to foot 
with emotion; and when we have noticed other actors begin to 
shake, we have probably seen through the trick of conscious 
imitation, and-have altogether refused to be taken in by any sham 
of that sort. ‘Henry Marston, whom I do not remember to have 
seen or heard before that night, was the Iago. There was a 
strange mannerism, a peculiar intonation, to which I had to grow 
accustomed before I could like or even tolerate it. I saw at once 
he had founded his method on that.of Charles Kemble. He had, 
indeed, adopted the Kemble pronunciation. In the word “thy,” 
for instance, which he made short, by analogy with “ my,” as we 
pronounce that possessive pronoun when we say carelessly to 
a servant, ‘‘ Fetch me my umbrella.” On this principle ‘ thy” 
became indistinguishable from “‘the,” as in “the lowing herd ;”’ 
and if Marston, addressing an agriculturist in the language of 
poetry or of the Society of Friends, had wished to say “thy 
lowing herd,” he would have been considerably hampered by 
his crotchetty rule of pronunciation. If I am not mistaken, 
Marston’s rigid orthoepy, like Kemble’s, led to the fancied analogy 
of “‘ beard” and “ heard,” so that the former had to be spoken as 
if it were the same as “bird,” which is too fearful a thing to be 
calmly considered. : 

But for all that, and for all the’strangeness that grated on me 
at first in Marston’s: manner, I admired his Iago, and hever Saw 
anything of the kind more finished ‘than his acting towards the 
end of the'play.’ His final exit was, in the highest degree, and in 
the most warrantable manner,- effective. It hushed the house; 
and the appalled silence was followed by:a spontaneous round of 
applause.: So’far-as I-know, Marston ‘was quite - original in- that 
defiant, contemptuous; grinning, and deliberately devilish gaze he 
turned on Othello, and inhis: sudden motion to: depart, with a 
quick jerk of the head. and:an- impatient little stamp: of the foot: 

Hudson, ‘an excellent comedian, was the Cassio, and-John Webster 
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the Roderigo of this representation at “‘the Wells.” Mrs. Warner 
was a forcible and, at times, a really fine Emilia; and Miss 
*. Cooper, always painstaking and always traditional, played Desde- 
mona very fairly. The anachronism occurs to me that she was 
uncommonly like what I should fancy Miss Marion Terry to be 
as “‘ the gentle lady married to the Moor.” 

Very few months or weeks went by before my next “ First 
Night” at Sadler’s Wells. But meanwhile Phelps had put on the 
little stage a string of stock pieces. Any project he then had of 
an ambitious revival was prudently deferred. Such plays as could 
easily be given were given in quick succession. Always careful 
in rehearsal, and always surrounded by actors who knew those 
plays by heart, he was able for a time to rely oa the intrinsic 
merit and proved popularity of everything in his immediate 
repertory ; and he would change his bill twice, thrice, or oftener 
in the week. By the time I went to see Massinger’s ‘“ City 
Madam,” the first night of its production, and the pit being by no 
means full, Phelps had already presented his audiences with “‘ The 
Stranger,” “‘ The Jealous Wife,” “ Werner,” “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” “ Virginius,” ‘“‘ The Rivals,” 
“‘ The Wife,” ‘‘ The Bridal,” “‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ 
and “King John.”- This play of Massinger’s, “ The City 
Madam,” was the first of Phelps’s novelties—so far, that is to say, 
as his public understood the difference between old and new. 
Everybody had seen some or other of those plays just enumerated 
—had at all events heard of them—but “‘ The City Madam” was 
beyond the experience of the histrionic generation. An adapta- 
tion of the play, with a different name, had, it is true, been given 
with doubtful success by Macready ; but that can scarcely be said 
to have counted. Phelps designed as close an acting reproduc- 
tion of the original as could be managed, but even he felt com- 
pelled to bring round Luke Frugal to humanity before the audience 
had quite done with him. The story moralises the old proverb 
about a beggar on horseback. Luke isa pitiable dependant in the 
house of his rich brother, and is sent on menial errands by the 
proud, stuck-up family, one right-hearted maiden alone showing 
him kindness. His first entrance on the stage is with a number 
of parcels he has been to fetch for his imperious sister-in-law, 
Lady Frugal, a character into the loud, vulgar ferocity of which 
Mrs. Warner entered with but too powerful anassumption of truth 
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and gusto. A trick is played upon Luke, who is made to fancy 
himself rich: and from the submissive, cringing hanger-on, he 
becomes far more outrageous than his brother. In the Sadler's 
Wells version, most of the incidents of Massinger’s plot were 
followed up to a certain point, and then the severity of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, a severity in accordance with the nature of the 
man he drew, was relaxed, in deference to the tenderness of the 
“‘ gods.” Phelps was hardly to be blamed for this concession to 
sentiment, false as it was to life and to art of the high and true 
stamp, such as we lost in losing the poetical English drama. 
Could he but have stuck to his text he would have done well— 
and been hissed for his pains. He thought it much better that 
Luke should reform, become gentle all of a sudden at remem- 
brance of a kind word, and at the sight of the damsel who had 
spoken it. Mr. Phillip Massinger was not at hand to say, “ No, 
really Mr. Samuel Phelps, it won’t do. You must excuse me. 
This Luke Frugal is my Luke Frugal, not yours; and you will 
have the goodness to leave him “alone.” 

“The Wonder,” or, to give poor, frail Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy 
its full original title, ‘The Wonder a Woman Keeps a Secret,” 
was a play in which I had greatly desired to see Phelps. A 
portrait of Lewis in the chief male character, Don Felix, was 
familiar to me—very familiar, for I saw it night and morning, side 
by side with a mask of Garrick, as far back as I can remember. 
But somehow I missed the first night of its representation at 
Sadler’s Wells, and I never saw Phelps in the play. I remember 
he was to be supported by Jane Mordaunt, who bore an 
exaggerated likeness to her sister, Mrs. Nisbett. Ah! those 
exaggerated likenesses, how they spoil one’s fancy for the face 
they caricature! There were fatal resemblances of the same kind 
in more than one theatrical family I have known : sticks of actors, 
with the aggravated peculiarities of their fathers in voice, look, and 
gait, but, at the same time, no more like their fathers than I to 
What’s-his-name. Miss Jane Mordaunt was like her sister, only 
more so; ever so much too much more so. _ I could not possibly 
have liked Miss Mordaunt in Donna Violante; and who knows 
but that my dissatisfaction might have extended to Phelps as Don 
Felix? The first season at Sadler’s Wells, under the Phelps and 
Warner management, did not close till a serious vindication of 
Shakespeare’s integrity had been made. “ Richard the Third” 
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was given; pure and simplé. “This: was Phelps’s first great blow 
at'Colley-Cibberedn nonsense:- And it:told.. But “ Richard the 
Third” was' not’one of my First Nights at Islington, so let it pass: 

Nor was “The Lady of Lyons” a First Night event with me 
anywhere at any time. Nevertheless, I can hardly forbear speak- 
ing of the Sadler’s Wells representation of that play, which I saw 
many times in divers places. Mrs. Warner’s Pauline was a vast 
and commanding performance, in which she resembled more the 
mother of the Gracchi than the daughter of citizen and bourgeois 
Deschapelles. You surmise that I never quite liked her look and 
style? Candidly, no; but I have seen her to advantage at times, 
and am willing to admit that she had “fine moments” amid hours 
of heaviness. Of the three or four Hermiones it has been my 
fate to behold, hers was a long way the best; nor could I hint at 
a single flaw in it. It was in Phelps’s second season that this 
beautiful play, the scorn of the eighteenth century, was presented 
to a Sadler’s Wells audience. The acting was as good throughout 
as patient zeal and conscience, with the indispensable addition of 
dramatic capability, could make it. There are some long scenes, 
with long speeches in them; but they were taken in such entire 
good faith by all the players alike, from first to least, that not a 
line seemed excessive. Phelps has himself told me more than 
once that nothing but thrifty management, for which his partner, 
Greenwood, was most to be thanked, could have carried on th> 
war. But the low salaries did not lessen the determination of 
every man and every woman, it might be added every child, to 
help in lifting up the play. The little girl who played Mamillius, 
for example, did her spiriting with manifest determination to earn 
and to deserve her humble pay, just as much as if it had been 
more than all the other salaries put together. Phelps, of course, 
was Leontes, a tyrant of the right fabulous and impossible kind. 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, that ancient realm concerning whose 
“sea coast”? a very unnecessary pother has been made—as if the 
limits of kingdoms had been the same in all ages, mythical and 
modern, or that poets are not to be listened to unless. they are 
Fellows of the: Royal Geographical Society !—was represented 
respectably, if not royally, by Mr. H. Mellon. An almost pain- 
fully painstaking actor, Mr. Graham, shortest in stature of two or 
three who have borne that name in bills of the play, was Camillo, 
and excellently he acquitted: himself. But, indeed, has it not 
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already been claimed for: this’fine: Shakespearean revival that it 
was thoroughly well: acted from. first to last:?: Harley could: mot 
have-—given us:a more comically: knavish: Autolycus than« did 
Anthony Younge. The rustic revels: at the sheep-shearing were 
pleasantly enlivened by the three-part ballad, “‘ Get you gone, for 
I must go,” in which Autolycus' sings: with Mopsa and Dorcas. 
One of these shepherdesses, I recollect, was Miss Eliza Travers, 
a useful member of the Phelps and Greenwood company for many 
years. Scharf was exactly fitted with the clown ; and though the 
old shepherd did not come into quite such good keeping as that 
of Mr. Cooke, who played the part at the Marylebone Theatre, 
under Mrs. Warner, after her secession from the Sadler’s Wells 
partnership, there was nothing to complain of; rather was there 
much in Mr. Williams’s rustic representation to commend. Henry 
Marston, as Florizel, and Miss Cooper, as Perdita, acted as if they 
felt how necessary it is, with such a play as this, that every line 
should be spoken in the simplest spirit. If actors and audience 
cannot be brought into one tolerably clear understanding as to the 
nature of a pastoral, much better leave such things alone. Bur- 
lesque and buffoonery had not wrought according to their nature 
in those times, and the magic of poetry held in subjection a 
Sadler’s Wells gallery, spellbound by thoughts beyond the reaches 
of their souls. 

A name I have omitted in speaking of “ The Winter’s Tale” at 
Sadler’s Wells is the name of George Bennett, who played 
Antigonus. Indeed, I have likewise passed over the hearty, 
downright Mrs. Marston, whose Paulina was a most refreshing 
piece of earnestness; and the quaint and airy Mr..Hoskins, who, 
being no disdainer of small parts, brought into prominent fresh- 
ness one of the gentlemen subordinates, whom Shakespeare is so 
fond of sending on to speak dainty amenities, in a high conversa- 
tional tone, as if each were a Pembroke or a Sydney of private 
life. . But it is of Bennett that I now venture to say a word, in 
remembrance of his genuine comedy, more than in praise of his 
tragedy, which was stilted, heavy, and monotonous. His humour 
was unconscious ; is there any humour which is not? for to be 
intentionally humorous is to be. a ninny and a bore, just as “‘ ’tis 
dull to be as. witty as you.can.” . Antigonus is a court gentleman, 
charged by his sovereign with the most unpleasant duty of child- 
dropping, in recompense for. which naughty act he gets eaten bya 
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vengeful bear. There is nothing comic about Antigonus, though 
he is forced into an undignified and ludicrous position by Leontes, 
who. commands him to take up from the floor a baby—stage 
babies are ticklish subjects in serious situations !—and carry it 
“‘to some remote and desert place.” With dry gravity did George 
Bennett obey the King; and, on the whole, the gallery was in- 
dulgent in its abstinence from vulgar chaff. Indeed, such laughter 
as there was seemed to be with Antigonus, not at him, being 
rather turned upon Leontes. For instance, when the tyrant 
loudly rates his too obedient lord, and calls him “lozel,” telling 
him he deserves to be hanged because he will not—that is, cannot 
—stay his wife’s tongue, and when Antigonus drily answers 


‘“‘ Hang all the husbands 
That cannot do that feat, you’ll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject—” 


the warm sympathy of manhood suffrage in the audience prompted 
.a distinct and hearty round of applause. 

Thalia ought laughingly to have snatched George Bennett 
from the doleful embrace of her sister Muse. He was never 
meant for Melpomene. That serious and buskined patroness of 
the tragic drama could well have spared the man who was a 
better Benjamin Stout than the original David Rees himself. 
Few actors could have played Caliban as Bennett did, or have 
made up the serious comedy of the drunken trio, with the 
Stephano of Younge and the Trinculo of Scharf, more unctuously. 
That; by the by, was the secret of Bennett’s comic humour; it 
was serious also. I think of him as the hot, floundering, and 
perspiring Radical, Stout, and the wonderful solemnity of his 
proposal for cutting down the Speaker’s salary: ‘“‘ Now, I havea 
brother-in-law, who takes the chair at the vestry, and who has 
assured me, in confidence, that he is prepared to undertake the 
duties of Speaker for half the money.” To hear Bennett deliver 
these words in his loud, oracular tone—fussy, yet deliberate—to 
mark the round protuberant eyes glaring beneath those comically 
ferocious brows; to wait while the slow, gasping pomposity of his 
parochial voice, half spluttered, half rolled out the comical little 
speech, was to feel somehow that the fun was not meant at 
all for fun, and was immeasurably funnier in consequence. A 
great revival by Phelps, one of my First Nights to boot, was 
Beaumont and Fletcher's fine play, ‘‘A King and No King,” 
in which the trying part of Arbaces seemed to rend the 
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actor-manager’s strong, nervous frame. In this play George 
Bennett did enact Bessus, in whose warlike person the qualities 
of Shakespeare’s Antient Pistol and of Ben Jonson’s Captain 
Bobadil are blended, together with an exquisite turn for technical 
arbitration. On the whole, Bessus, properly played, is as richly 
comic a character, with regard to its acting capabilities, as exists 
in the whole range of the poetical drama; but the least sign of 
consciousness, of comedy prepense, would be its ruin. As it is 
in great measure a question of physique and of a peculiar 
organism, quite apart from intellectual and artistic qualifications, 
no offence or pique need be provoked by the assertion that Bessus, 
just now, is an unactable part. 

In the first place, it seems to demand a big, burly, pompous 
person, with a colossal stride—one who speaks with great 
deliberateness, ore rotundo, sticks his chest out, and rolls his head 
and eyes like a wax brigand at a fair. Wanted, a “heavy man,” 
of the old type, for Bessus—a man whose tragic cast is as exag- 
gerated as, on the other hand, his comedy is unforced! With 
what heartiness of natural humour, with what reality and total 
abstinence from any show of fun, the comic scenes in “A King 
and No King ” were played at Sadler’s Wells! The mock gravity 
of the language was never disturbed by the faintest suspicion of 
consciousness on the faces of the actors, who seemed to have 
studied their parts from the long-sworded bullies of whom Alsatia 
afforded good choice of models for dramatists in the age of Francis 
Fletcher and John Beaumont. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HEN, some nine months ago, Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen visited 

this country for the first time, under the egis of his master and 
protector, Canon Liszt, those English musicians who were fortunate 
enough to hear him play in public or in private recognised, with rare 
unanimity, that in the person of this remarkable young artiste a “ bright 
particular star’ had manifestly revealed itself upon the firmament of 
pianism. Liszt thought very highly of him, and during his brief sojourn 
in London more than once took occasion to inform persons of consider- 
able influence in musical circles that young Stavenhagen was not only 
the best pupil he had had under tuition for many years past, but, as an 
executant, was in every respect qualified to rank on terms of equality 
with the first pianists of the present day. Master and pupil were mani- 
festly bound together by artistic sympathy as well as persons! affection ; 
and the deep reverence displayed by the youthful artiste towards the 
venerable composer was quite refreshing to observe in these offhand 
days. In society, where I met them together several times, Stavenhagen 
would never play unless he had received Liszt’s express permission to do 
so, and, before he sat down to the piano, invariably took instructions 
from the maestro as to what particular piece he should perform. I only 
heard him play three times—once in public, once at a party given by 
Henry Irving in Liszt’s honour, and once at my own house—and upon 
each occasion the works selected for performance were of his’ great 
master’s composition, extraordinarily ornate and teeming with technical 
difficulties. His rendering of them was superb, reminding me of Liszt’s 
own unrivalled execution and versatility of tone-production in days long 
past, when I had enjoyed frequent opportunities, in Vienna and Rome, 
of hearing the king of pianists render his own inspiraticns with physical 
powers then unimpaired by age. Stavenhagen appeared to me last 
year to have at his command all the Lisztian varieties of touch, ranging 
from hammer-like vigour of impact to feathery lightness, and to be 
endowed, moreover, with a musical understanding of an uncommonly 
lofty and comprehensive order. The renewed experience of his remark- 
able abilities afforded to me, by his performances at a concert given by 
him on the 18th ult. at St. James's Hall, fully confirmed the high opinion 
of those abilities which I had previously formed. On the occasion 
referred to Mr. Stavenhagen’s programme included familiar works by 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin, as well as an interesting selection 
from less well-known compositions by his lamented master. To interpret 
Beethoven sonatas ina manner equally satisfactory to the musical ear 
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and intelligence is, and in all probability ever: will be, the supreme test 
of a pianist’s capacities. Through this paramount ordeal Mr. Staven- 
hagen passed triumphantly. His rendering of the opening movement 
in the ** Moonlight” was singularly poetical and reposeful; he played 
the beautiful scherzo with exquisite grace, and displayed unsurpassable 
power in the stormy finale. Equally admirable was his performance of 
the noble sonata in E minor (opus 90); no living pianist could have 
played it better. With a crisp and dainty touch he fluttered through 
Schumann’s fanciful “ Papillons,” to the keen delight of his audience— 
a genuinely musical one—and then addressed himself to the interpreta- 
tion of three works by Chopin, which well nigh everybody present knew 
by heart. This was the least effective part of the entertainment. With 
regard to the playing of Chopin, Mr. Stavenhagen does not altogether 
meet my views. He is somewhat too forcible and emphatic in‘ his 
reading of that composer's delicate and pathetic thoughts. . Techni- 
cally, of course, his performance was irreproachable ; but it seemed to 
me that his soul was not in perfect communion with the spirit of 
Frédéric Chopin. When he turned to Liszt’s marvels, however, Mr. 
Stavenhagen found himself in a congenial musical atmosphere, and 
electrified his hearers by a succession of tours de forces, the dash and 
brilliancy of which were only equalled by the minute accuracy of their 
every executant detail. Outbursts of genuine enthusiasm greeted his 
magnificent renderings of two of the so-called “ Paganini” studies, upon 
which many an eminent pianist has tried his or her hands, within my 
remembrance, far less successfully than this slender youth. In short, 
Mr. Stavenhagen proved himself to be an inimitable exponent of the 
Liszt technique, and thoroughly justified the verdict pronounced upon him 
by the first of English musical critics, viz., that he was a musician “of 
immense promise.” The instrument he played on, a Bechstein concert- 
grand, was one. of the finest pianofortes that have ever figured in an 
English concert-room. 


Another interesting musical event of the past month was the début in 
London of Herr or Professor. Benno Schoenberger of Vienna, whose 
fame had gone before him, Dr. Hanslick having written of him: ‘ As 
regards beauty of touch, no other pianist stands so near to Rubinstein 
as Herr Schoenberger.” Although his appearance is strikingly youthful, 
Vienna and Madrid have conferred professional rank upon this accom- 
plished artist, who is certainly entitled to high consideration as a 
technician of the “first flight.” In the matter of execution, indeed, 
his resources are so unlimited that the consciousness of their possession 
betrays him into extravagances of acceleration, with relation to tempi, 
quite incompatible with perfect satisfaction on the part of his hearers. 
In plain words, he “‘ hurries ” pretty nearly everything he plays. Moreover, 
whilst his mere manipulation is faultless, and his tone-production amply 
justifies Hanslick’s eulogium, his renderings of classical works, not 
merely intended to display elasticity: of fingers and wrist, lack sentiment 
and impressiveness alike. . These shortcomings were conspicuously 
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apparent in his interpretations of the great Brahms’ sonata in C major, 
and of Schumann’snoble Opus 22, the intrinsic interest of which masterly 
compositions suffered seriously by Professor Schoenberger’s treatment of 
them, On the other hand he played Raff's intolerably difficult Fantasie 
and Fugne (op. 91) with amazing force and facility, and rattled off 
Moszkowsky’s intricate Tarantelle ata pace which would have astonished 
its composer—himself one of the most dexterous pianists of the day— 
and, as the saying goes, “fairly took my breath away.” Mendelssohn’s 
delightful second Capriccio and Haydn’s bright “ Perpetuum Mobile”’ 
he played much too fast, as well as two of Chopin’s most formidable 
studies, and a graceful little Minuet by Mozart. If Professor Shoen- 
berger could control his fiery impulsiveness, he would be a great as well 
as a dexterous pianist. Until he can do so, his playing will continue to 
be a source of wonder, rather than of admiration, to intelligent musicians 
and music-lovers. I may observe that on the 14th ult. he was to a certain 
extent handicapped by the pianoforte selected for his use, a wiry, un- 
grateful instrument, from which Rubinstein himself might have failed, 
with ail his art of touch, to conjure forth a “‘ concord of sweet sounds.” 


Amongst the new compositions which I have received during the past 
month is a singularly beautiful anthem (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) for 
treble solo, quartet, and chorus by the ever-green musical poet, Charles 
Kensington Salaman, intituled ‘‘ Have Mercy Upon Me.” Every phrase 
of this highly-finished work is imbued with genuine devotional feeling, 
and the musical expression given to the passionate appeals to Divine 
mansuetude in the opening solo is extremely pathetic. The “ half-cen- 
tury of song” upon which Mr. Salaman can look back with justifiable 
pride—in which all his musical compatriots participate—has not dulled 
the inventive faculty or impaired the constructive ability of the doyen of 
English composers. The well-known publishing house, Joseph Williams, 
of Berners-street, has forwarded to me several novelties which I propose 
to notice seriatim, giving the pas to a charming ‘“‘ Slumber Song” for 
violin and piano by Mr. Wilfrid Bendall, written with equal grace and 
feeling for either instrument. Of a lengthy sonata in C minor by Mr. 
St. Vincent Jervis—obviously an erudite and accomplished musician—it 
is sufficient to say that the first movement is Cramerish, the second 
Schumannesque, and the third Beethovenesque. All three are pleasant 
and instructive playing. The same composer's “ Variations Sérieuses” 
are carefully put together after classical models, and possess every merit 
except that of originality. A “Caprice Espagnol,” by M. Henri Roubier, 
might just as well be called a Polacca; under any name it would be feeble 
and pretentious rubbish. M. Roubier’s “Sarabande No. 2” will very 
probably find favour with a certain class of drawing-room pianists. I am 
assured on indisputable authority that there is a demand for this class of 
composition. Pretty, unaffected, musicianly, and agreeably easy to play 
are the ‘Gavotte and Minuet” by Mr. Monk Gould, through whose 
writings for the pianoforte meanders a vein of genial tunefulness, ‘The 
Belle of the Village” proves that Mr. Keussmann can construct an 
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average waltz as effectively as a good many other manufacturers of dance 
music, and the same may be said (mutatis mutandis) of Mr. Grenville’s set 
of Lancers, made up of airs from “Little Jack Sheppard.” Mr. Williams’ 
instrumental publications for January, 1887, also include a clever 
arrangement for violin and piano by Mr. Davidson Palmer of airs from 
‘Guillaume Tell,” and Nos. 7 and 8 of a series of “Pleasing Melodies” 
for the same instruments, for which Mr. John Adcock is responsible. Of 
the songs recently published by Mr. Williams, three deserve particular 
notice—Mr.Gilbert’s ‘‘ Recollections,”’ a simple and sympathetic melody ; 
Miss M. A. Kingston’s ‘‘Why Have We Waited,” no less fresh, spon- 
taneous, and “ taking” than previously published songs by this richly- 
gifted young composer; and Mr. W. A. Aikin’s “ More and More,” a 
drawing-room ballad of an eminently popular character. I heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Whewall Bowling upon two of his ‘ Four Songs for Tenor” 
{Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.), the third and fourth of the set. ‘‘The 
Morrow that Never Broke” is full of true tenderness, not contrived, but 
inspired; and ‘To-day and To-morrow” is in every respect a composi- 
tion of which it would be difficult to speak too highly—admirably written 
for the voice, and enriched. by a thoughtful and scholarly accompaniment. 
Mr. Bowling’s setting of some exquisite words by Margaret Delane, 
under the title of “‘ The Message of the Rose,” is by no means adequate 
to the merit of the verses, which have a poetical value far above the 
ordinary standard of latter-day lyrics. ‘A Venetian Wooing” is conven- 
tional and colourless. Messrs. Chappell and Co. have lately published 
another of Miss Kingston’s songs, ‘‘ When Leaves are Green,” which 
fully deserves the unqualified praise that has been already lavished upon 
it by the leading musical critics of the London weekly! and daily press. 
A prettier pastoral strain has not been added to the vocalist’s repertoire 
for many a day, and I doubt not that it will figure in countless concert 
programmes during the approaching season. 


CLAVICHORD, 


“ RUDDYGORE; OR, THE WITCH’S CURSE.” 


{ An entirely Original Supernatural Opera, in two acts, by W. 8. Guupert and Arraur SULLIVAN. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, on Saturday, January 22, 1887. 


Robin Oakapple ... Mr. Gzorcs GrossmiTH. Sir Roderick Murga- 
Richard Dauntless ... Mr. DuRWARD Ley. teopd (deceased) } Mr. RicuaRD TAMPLE. 


Sir Despard Mu 
troyd =, “\ Me, RUTLAND BARRINGTON. : Miss Jzssm Bonp. 


. Mr. ise sasha — aes ——. wl Miss Rosia BRANDRAM. 
Zorah a «. » Miss J. Frnpnay. 


By the time these lines will ti published, every newspaper reader in 
the United Kingdom will be acquainted with the plot of ‘“‘ Ruddygore” 
to its minutest detail; wherefore I will say little about that ingenious 
fiction in this place, save that it -is by no means the least remarkable 
illustration of Mr. Gilbert’s peculiar talent for constructing a coherent 
Story out of wild incongruities and staggering absurdities. In “ Ruddy- 
gore,” as in the “‘ Bab Ballads,” nobody does or says anything that might 
reasonably be expected from him or her in a natural condition of human 


. Miss Leonora BRAHAM. 
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affairs, nor does anything happen in accordance with mundane possibili- 
ties—far less probabilities. The characters are carefully selected from 
the types of extra-human oddity that people the world of Gilbertian 
fancy, and account for their deeds and words—nay, for their very exist- 
ence—by subtle sophisms, the cynical flavour of which is peculiarly 
piquant to the intellectual palate. They make no attempt to claim your 
sympathies, for the motives prompting their actions and utterances, as a 
rule, are selfish or cruel; but their incongruities incessantly appeal to 
your sense of humour. The dramatis persone of “ Ruddygore,” like those 
of all Mr. Gilbert’s preceding operatic libretti, are afflicted by comic 
dementia. Toaman and woman they are lunatics; perfectly harmless, 
however, and amazingly entertaining. There is abundant method in 
their madness—but it is the method of insanity, the crooked ways and 
unexpected departures of which are obviously suggestions of brilliant,. 
but more or less deranged, intellects. Incurable monomaniacs frequently: 
display the same strange contrasts of cunning and aiveté that are 
exhibited by the Murgatroyd brethren, by Richard Dauntless, Rose 
Maybud, and even by the pretentious, but thick-headed, ghost who 
commands a small army of Ruddygore family spectres, the Bucks and 
Blades who associate with an habitual criminal of hideous notoriety, and 
the Professional Bridesmaids, who “attend every day from ten to four,” 
and are remunerated by the proceeds of a pious bequest. All these 
people, happily, are extremely amusing as well as inveterately mad ; and 
their distracted vagaries are admirably calculated to elicit peals of 
ungovernable laughter from the most saturnine breast. 

The performance of ‘‘ Ruddygore,” on the night of its production, was 
from first to last unexceptionable. All the old Savoy favourites of the 
metropolitan public were fitted with parts affording to them ample 
opportunities for the advantageous display of their respective humorous 
specialities, and each one of them, from a theatrical point of view: 
covered him or herself with glory. It was Mr. Grossmith’s unusual duty 
to be assiduously virtuous throughout the greater part of the first act and 
reluctantly vicious during the second ; he did it admirably in both cases, 
and the suances of his psychical transformation from thé model of bucolic 
amiability to the incarnation of truculent ferocity were delineated with a 
light but masterly touch. To Mr. Barrington was entrusted a part 
embodying the converse process to that developed in Mr. Grossmith’s 
vole. When Despard Murgatroyd is introduced to the audience he has 
been compulsorily wicked for ten years—and he. looks it. Ever since 
he wrongfully came into his elder brother’s title and estate he has steeped 
himself in crime once a day, although Nature designed him for a 
philanthropist of the first water ; but the discovery of the rightful baronet 
relieves him from the obligation to sin, under which he has theretofore 
repined, and enables him to wallow in piety ever afterwards. Mr. Bar- 
rington was positively lurid with concentrated wickedness whilst fulfilling 
the terms of the curse, and unctuous with holy benevolence after he had. 
safely transferred his incumbency of guilt to the administration of his- 
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luckless brother. Better comic acting than his, or more highly finished, 
I have never seen and never wish to see. No less full a meed of hearty 
praise is due to Mr. Lely for his superb impersonation: of the rollicking 
British sailor, whose bluff and cheery exterior masks the soul of a mean, 
cowardly, black-hearted traitor—the triple-distilled essence of selfishness 
and falsehood. Mr. Lely played this difficult part with equal vigour and 
refinement; he sang every note of his music delightfully ; and, to the 
surprise of everyone present, made the great hit of the evening by 
dancing a hornpipe with such inimitable featness and spirit that it fairly 
brought the house down. Miss Braham, in the character of a lovely 
foundling, regulated by the laws of etiquette, and keeping one eye, if 
not both, steadfastly fixed upon the matrimonial main chance, was every 
whit as charming and seductive as she had been, some years ago, in the 
analogous part of Patience. In Gilbertian dialogue and Sullivanesque 
music alike this gifted lady is invariably at home—never more so, to my 
mind, than as Rose Maybud, the wily village maid, whose resolve to 
dispose of her peerless charms in the most advantageous market is 
unshaken by the caprices of Destiny, and finally endows her with a title 
and unlimited wealth. -As Mad Margaret, a provincial maniac con- 
verted to district visiting by marriage with a reformed criminal, 
Miss Bond demonstrates the versatility of her dramatic talent more con- 
clusively than she has hitherto had occasion to do. Her Bedlamite 
wildness and Quakerish primness were equally “excellent fooling,’’ and 
she sang a touching ballad with a pathos that went straight to the hearts 
of her hearers, because it was perfectly genuine and unaffected. Miss 
Brandram’s part is small and not over grateful. Need I say that she 
played it artistically, or that her fine voice and singing were prominent 
features in the musical part of the entertainment ? The chorists of both 
sexes, too, were as thoroughly efficient as Savoy chorists have ever been. 
I can pay them no higher compliment. To say that the scenery, cos- 
tumes, and appointments were picturesque, tasteful and splendid is only 
to repeat what has been truthfully said about every one of Mr. Carte’s 
successive productions. The military uniforms (temp. George III.) and 
historical toggery of the Murgatroyd ancestral apparitions were triumphs 
of theatrical tailordum, inspired by antiquarian research. 


The music of “‘ Ruddygore” is so melodious and graceful throughout 
that it may be accepted as a supreme illustration of the principle—or is 
it instinct >—that has guided Arthur Sullivan during his brilliant career 
as an operatic composer, viz., that beauty is the soul of Art. Whilst 
Wagner, Berlioz, Brahms, Saint Saens, and other modern composers of 
indisputable genius have strenuously endeavoured to prove that ugliness 
is artistic, our leading English musician has stuck to beauty, and has 
been amply rewarded for his unswerving constancy. Unless I be much 
mistaken, ‘‘ Ruddygore”’ will rank amongst his chefs d’euvre. Its most 
fascinating numbers are a duet (Act I.) for soprano and tenor, “The 
Battle’s Roar”; a delicious madrigal (Act I.), “ Where the Buds are 
Blossoming” ; and a ballad (Act II.), “In Bygone Days.” Excellent of 
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their kind are the robust sea song, “‘ I Shipped, d’ye see”; the sprightly 
hornpipe that follows it; the plaintive ballad, ‘“‘To a Garden”; the 
finale of Act I., “Oh, Happy the Lily”; and the grisly ghost song, 
“ When the Night Wind,” the orchestral accompaniment to which is 
unique in its dainty weirdness and wild witchery. The second act is 
léss rife with memorable melodies than the first ; but, en revanche, it is 
richer in those novel and subtle instrumental contrivances which Sullivan 
invents and elaborates with such amazing profusion and skill. There 
can be no doubt that by its admirable production of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s latest work the Savoy management has scored another 
of those shining and remunerative successes that its enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and good taste have repeatedly achieved—and merited. 

CLAVICHORD. 


THE THEATRE. 
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~Setpioe 


Our Play-Bor. 


“THE CHURCHWARDEN.” 


A Farce, in Three Acts, translated from the German by Ogden and Cassell. 
Produced, for the first time in London, at the Olympic Theatre, on December 16, 1886. 


Daniel Chuffy . Mr. Epwarp Terry. | Mrs. Amelia Prag ic Miss Marta JonEs. 


ve Gaddam |. «. Mr. T. C. VALENTINE. | Kate . iss CLARA COWPER. 

Mr. Bearder, M.P. ... . Mr. Aurrep Bisnor. | Amanda . Miss Florence SUTHERLAND. 
Frank Bilton ... «. Mr. J. W. Erskine. Jane ... . Miss Lorrie Harcourt, 
Alfred ... ae . Mr. J, G. Tayior. 


This piece is a new or renewed version of a familiar story, which 
shows once more the dreadful heinousness of “ a visitto London” by a 
married man, who has further dined at a restaurant, and has been seen 
speaking to a young lady. From whence it might be argued either that 
the rural mind is still sensitively innocent; or, again, that rural 
husbands are in the habit of veiling all sort of iniquities under a 
pretext of a necessary “‘ visit to London.” But the real explanation, 
we believe, is the necessary distortion of the play, owing to the 
original text, which portrays foreign husbands, as making use of such 
business visits to Paris or Berlin for purposes of ‘‘gaiety,” as it is 
understood in those countries. Hence the story is coherent enough ; 
but with us such a spectacle would naturally shock. Hence, too, is 
substituted the pardonable and almost schoolboyish escapade of going 
to restaurants, and all the subsequent agonies of impending detection 
by the spouse at home; all which is truly absurd. 

Given this defect, “The Churchwarden ” is decidedly amusing, and 
is received with roars of laughing, owing to the untiring exertions of Mr. 
Terry, whose grotesque inflections of voice, and more grotesque “faces,” 
are farcical to a degree. They do not claim to be regulated by the rules 
of comedy, whereof, unconsciousness of being absurd, is a primary 
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cause, Herewasthe successof Mr. Daly’s company of American players, 
The most effective point, and theone that produced the loudest laughter, 
seemed to be the repeated sitting down on the Churchwarden, as he lay 
on a sofa hidden by a plaid. But has not Swift said that the finest piece of 
wit never equals the success of pulling away a chair just as a person is 
about to sit down? Mr. Bishop, an excellent -player, had a great 
share of this unconsciousness, and lent good effect to the whole. 
The Churchwarden has no particular known character nowadays, 
and, in the original, was probably a clergyman ; I fancy, something 
in the style of a stout and slow-moving beadle was intended. 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


“HARD HIT.” 


A play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Monday, Sever 17, 1887. 
Sir Baldwin Calvert ... = FRANK ARCHER. Hon. Effingham mag --» Mr. Compton Coutts 
Tony Saxon _... .» Mr, E. 8. WILLARD. Professor Marsh .. Mr. Fenton. 
Stephen Cudlip... .. Mr. H. Besrsonm Tree. | Ferris .. 7” .» Mr. H. FERRAND. 
= —_— .. Mr. Arraur Dacrg. Joe Jeffcoat . " .. Mr. P. Ben Greet. 
-» Mr. C. Dopsworrs. Bertha Saxon ... Miss Marion Terry. 

Major Fysh Mr. Henry KEmsBiez, Mrs. Camuine Ashbee ... Miss Mary Rorke. 
Lewis Frobisher, Q C.... Mr. Unick Woxrer. Cherry Jeffcoat... .. Miss Lypia CowELL. 


“ Hard Hit,” the new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, successfully 
produced at the Haymarket the other day, will hardly accomplish for 
its author’s reputation what had been hoped by his more sanguine 
admirers. Its merits—and they are many—are those of stage craft 
rather than of dramatic creation. It excels, not in its study of human 
nature, but in its ingenious treatment of theatrical situation. Its 
dialogue, if seldom actually inadequate to the occasion, certainly never 
strikes the ear or remains in thememory. Its construction is sounder 
than its motive, and its story is much more interesting than are the 
characters who figure in it. The playwright, in short, keeps well 
within his approved resources, and his success is probably all the 
greater because he so studiously observes their limitations. So far as 
could be gathered from the evidences and impressions ofa first night, 
this success admits of no doubt; nor does it seem likely that the 
popularity of “ Hard Hit ”’ will need whipping-up by any grave breach 
of journalistic etiquette, such as has recently been resorted to for 
the advertisement of another of its author's productions. 

It would for many reasons have been a pity if “‘ Hard Hit’’ had 
failed to make its mark. In these days of adaptation and revival, such 
a piece would deserve credit merely for being, as it is, not only new, 
but original. It, displays much really clever workmanship, and it 
affords opportunity for a set of highly artistic and effective impersona- 
tions by the members of an exceptionally strong company. To give 
the full details of its story would occupy more space than can here be 
devoted to the subject, and would moreover merely emphasise one of 
the defects of the two introductory acts. Mr. Jones has not the 
art of masterly silence. He leaves little to the imagination in his 
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exposition of the circumstances under, which Sir Baldwin Calvert's 
son Geoffrey, a ruined spendthrift, keeps secret his marriage with 
Bertha, the daughter of the bankrupt squire, Tony Saxon. This 
diffuseness would not much matter if all the explanation had the 
dramatic interest which belongs to the study of old Saxon’s easy-going 
impecunious ways, a subordinate sketch endowed by Mr. Willard with 
fresher vitality than belongs to any of the other dramatis persone. Mr. 
Saxon, as he sits in his garden cheerfully supping the ale which he has 
to substitute for an unattainable brandy-and-soda, pleasantly embodies 
that philosophy of contentment so delightfully sung by Calverley in 
the lines that tell how— 
‘‘ The trout, the grouse, the early pea, 
By such, if there, are freely taken : 
If not, they munch with equal glee 
Their bit of bacon.” 

There is no parallel individuality about the Sir Baldwin of Mr. Frank 
Archer, nor does there seem any dramatic need to explain at such 
length this gentleman’s very natural objection to the union between 
his son and Mr. Saxon’s daughter. Strangely enough, the marriage 
of Geoffrey and Bertha, though known in the Saxon household, is 
not guessed by a couple of cunning conspirators—Stephen Cudlip, a 
promoter of bubble companies, and Mrs. Carmine Ashbee, a more or 
less fascinating adventuress. To each of these acquaintances of the 
Saxons it is important that what they believe to be the intended 
match should at once be broken off. By the aid of a low accomplice 
named Bratby, Cudlip has ferreted out Bertha’s unsuspected claim 
to a large sum of money lying in the maiden name of her mother in 
the Court of Chancery. His object, therefore, is to marry the girl 
for her money, whilst Mrs. Ashbee’s is to marry the man for himself. 
The scheme which they hit upon for separating the lovers is cunning 
enough, but seems, from Cudlip’s point of view, to have, as we shall 
presently see, one fatal objection. Cudlip proposes to use Mrs. 
Ashbee as decoy to lure Miss Saxon to his chambers in Westminster 
late at night; and further to make sure, by means of an intentionally 
misdirected letter, that Geoffrey shall not only become aware of the 
suspicious visit, but shall have apparent proof of its being paid in 
answer to a most compromising invitation. The deception by which 
Mrs. Ashbee persuades her victim to call on Cudlip is plausible 
enough, or would be if Miss Mary Rorke had the least notion of play- 
ing the part of a she-Judas. Moreover, the pretext is artfully made 
to depend upon the imminent and discreditable peril in which 
Geoffrey finds himself in consequence of his losses on the turf, so 
that Bertha’s mouth is conveniently closed when she most wishes to 
explain her conduct. Yet another good point in the showy scene of 
the heroine’s disgrace is the subtle arrangement by which the villain’s 
loud protestations of her perfect innocence. are necessarily received 
by his friends and by Bertha’s as the conventional white lies of nine- 
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teenth-century chivalry: It is all very telling—the dismay and 
passionate appeal of the unfortunate girl, the agonised doubt of 
those whom she loves best, the bystanders’ inevitable shrug of the 
shoulders, the bland host’s perfunctory repudiation of the deduction 
which no man of the world can possibly fail to make. It is all 
thoroughly convincing until one comes to ask oneself how it can 
possibly forward the arch-plotters’ plans. For Mrs. Ashbee’s purpose 
this exact fulfilment of the unscrupulous scheme is perfect. Geoffrey 
will break off his engagement, and that is what she has wished to 
effect. But what about Cudlip’s wish to secure Bertha’s hand? How 
is it conceivable, even to a man of his degrading views of human 
motive, that Miss Saxon will ever accept him after his share in the 
ruin of her reputation? He would be the very last suitor whom she 
would be likely to favour after Geoffrey had cast her off; and this a 
shrewd rogue like Cudlip would never have left out of his reckoning. 
One knows that by a merciful dispensation of providence big villains 
make big mistakes, but this particular blunder is out of all keeping 
with its perpetrator’s character. It says much for Mr. Beerbohm- 
Tree’s command of the arts, the air and the appearance of a successful 
intriguer that he should be able to impress us with the triumphant 
craft of a schemer so short-sighted as this. Mr. Tree has sometimes 
made the mistake, a pardonable one enough, of being over-zealous 
in his self-sacrificing delineations of iniquity. Here he keeps well 
within the picture, and his Cudlip is equally plausible and life-like 
whether stage-managing the surprise scene in his chambers or con- 
temptuously snubbing his vulgar little ally, Bratby, or making 
his ilently defiant exit when things go against him, though his 
betrayal by his despised confederates. In Cudlip’s capital scene with 
Bratby—which, by the way, is very awkwardly placed with regard to 
the supper ‘party that is supposed to be going on in the adjoining 
room—Mr. Tree is excellently supported by Mr. Dodsworth, a young 
comedian rapidly making his mark by his observant study of eccentric 
characters. Another small part of which the most is made—the 
most is perhaps rather too much—is that of Major Fysh, whom Mr. 
Kemble makes a very amusing old satyr; and a third example of the 
significance which good acting may give to an insignificant réle is 
afforded in Miss Lydia Cowell’s too knowing but loyal little maid- 
servant Cherry. 

The climax of the play is, of course, reached in the scene which 
has already been discussed, and in Geoffrey’s sudden disclosure of the 
fact that Bertha is already his wife. It is a climax the full force of 
which is brought out by Miss Marion Terry’s touching and graceful 
treatment of the heroine’s agony of shame, Grace and pathos Miss 
Terry has often attained before: to these she here adds an earnest 
womanly dignity, which is not less welcome than effective. It is a 
pity that after this a whole act has to be devoted to the establishment 
of Bertha’s innocence and the exhibition of her weak husband's 
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fits of hysterical jealousy and half-hearted trust. Do what Mr. 
Arthur Dacre will—and he does very well indeed—he cannot rouse 
much sympathy for this feeble modern Othello, and one parts from 
Geoffrey Calvert with the conviction that he and Tony Saxon between 
them will very soon make ducks and drakes of his wife’s unexpected 
fortune. If, however, the interest necessarily flags before the final fall 
of the curtain, the dramatist is at any rate too fertile of resource to lose 
the spectators’ attention. To the last the situation is deftly handled, 
and the most is made of its more superficial possibilities. Hence it 
comes to pass that ‘‘ Hard Hit,” as acted at the Haymarket, is a play. 
to be seen once with a great deal of pleasure, even though the 
impression which it ultimately leaves proves to be neither deep nor 
wholly satisfactory. 
Ernest A. BENDALL. 


“THE LODGERS.”’ 
A Farce, in three acts, founded on a French vaudeville, by BRANDON THoMAs and MAURICE DE VERNEY. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on Tuesday, January 18, 1887. 
Bernard O’Blathagan .. Mr. CHARLES GLENNEY. | 1st Policeman ... .» Mr. Norman Bent. 


‘ker .. Mr. C. H. Hawrrey. 2nd Policeman.. ... Mr. Minton. 


. Mr. W. 8, PENLEY. Waiter .. Mr, Rann, 


. Mr. M. Ds VERNEY. Telegraph Boy... .. Mr. Aysom. 

. Mr. W. J. Hi. Kitty ... as .. Miss BLancne Horwock. 

. Mr. Wvzs. Amelia ... on .. Miss VANE FEATHERSTON. 
Mr. BROOKE. Mrs. Muggridge .. Miss Fanny Broven. 


“The Lodgers”’ is a version of a French vaudeville, ‘“‘ Ma niece et 
mon ours,”” which was adapted by Mr. Oxenford and afterwards by Mr. 
Herman, neither farce achieving-much popularity. In old days, a 
French piece like this was very sensibly presented in one act, but the 
fashion now is to give us three-act farces, sometimes miscalled farcical 
comedies, and Messrs. Brandon Thomas and De Verney have 
accordingly set forth the story at that length, whereby it becomes 
terribly attenuated. The piece is honestly called a farce, and never, 
surely, was a more purely farcical or boisterous production placed on 
the stage. 

The story, which need not be told in detail, introduces us to Mr. 
O’Blathagan, a naturalist, who makes a stuffed bear the repository 
of his savings, and possesses a fascinating niece, who is beloved by 
his three lodgers—a medical student, a hairdresser, and a Frenchman. 
The most important character in the piece, however, is a large box, 
in which the niece is supposed to be hidden for the purpose of being 
carried off by one of her lovers, and this box is tenanted in succession’ 
by a barber’s dummy, the bear, and several of the characters, and is 
at all times the centre of the imbroglio. We are introduced also to a 
railway porter, named Muggridge, with a skittish wife, and, as this 
individual is supposed by the lovers to be another uncle of the 
heroine’s, and he himself thinks their allusions to her refers to Mrs. 
_-Muggridge, shoots them. into cellars and generally ill-treats them, - 
it will be seen there is no lack of complications, The fault of the 
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piece is that it is too noisy, and the adaptors seem to think that the 
best way to end an act is with a pantomime “rally.” That is all 
‘the more irritating, because the dialogue, when we are allowed to 
listen to it, is very smart, and Messrs. Thomas and De Verney can 
evidently do better things than permitting Mr. Hill to shoot some of 
the characters into a cellar, and let Mr. Penley climb on to a roof 
and fall through a skylight. They can write with point and humour, 
but they appear so anxious to introduce bustle and business that the 
dialogue seems quite a secondary consideration. It must be said, 
however, that if a piece is to be judged from the favour with which 
it is received by the audience, the verdict on ‘‘ The Lodgers’’ must 
be a favourable one, for it was greeted with roars of laughter, and 
all concerned in it were vociferously summoned before the curtain. 
It is certainly amusing enough, though to many people it would be 
much more so with less horse-play. 

The acting was excellent. Mr. Penley, one of the ablest eccentric 
comedians on the stage, was inimitable as the hairdresser, Mr. 
Hawtrey played neatly as the medical student, and M. de Verney 
gave us a good bit of character as the Frenchman. Mr. Glenney 
rattled through the part of O’Blathagan with much fervour, and Mr. 
Hill’s humour was conspicuous in his Muggridge. Miss Blanche 
Horlock acted prettily and pleasantly as the heroine. Miss Fanny 
Brough was a most amusing representative of Mrs. Muggridge, and 
Miss Vane Featherston made the most of a small part of a servant 
girl, 

H, Savice CLarke, 


‘“ MODERN WIVES.” 


A farce, in Three Acts, adapted by Ernest Warren from ‘‘ Le Bonheur Conjugal” (by Albin Valabrégue) 
Produced on Thursday, January 20, 1887, at the Royalty Theatre. 
Caleb Chubb én ... Mr, Wiig Epovin. | Felix Doveton... ..» Mr. F. H. France. 
Chubb... ... Miss E. Brurton. Dorothy Chubb ... .. Miss Eva Wiison. 
Valentine Honeysett .. Mr, Morton Ssiton. | Daniel Beeby ee .. Mr. Epwarp THIRsy. 
Agatha Honeysett... ... Mss Atice Arnerton. | Matilda Beeb: oot .. Miss V. Bennett. 
Noel Goldring _... ... Mr, Lyrron Soruern. | Susanna Galloway ... Miss Marre Hupspers; 


. Miss Orga Branpon. | Bobbits Master G. GAMBLE. 


*‘ Le Bonheur Conjugal’”’ scarcely needs the testimony of a 200 
nights’ run in Paris to recommend itself to the appreciation of a 
London public, for so bright, clever, and ingenious a play would bea 
success wherever produced. It is true we.cannot have the comedy 
in its original and unadulterated form, for, although teeming with 
funny situations and originalideas, they require a little modulation for 
the English stage, but the spirit of the piece can after all be faithfully 
retained,and Mr. Ernest Warren is to be warmly congratulated on this 
especial point in his adaptation, which was produced on Thursday 
evening, the 2oth inst., at the Royalty Theatre. The dramatic 
ventures at the Parisian theatres last year were not, on the whole, 
successful, and it remained for M, Albin Valabrague to score alone 
with “Le Bonheur Conjugal” at the sometime unfortunate Gymnase, 
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Here he had the good luck to leave his principal parts in such’ hands 
as Marie Magnier and Noblet, and as English playgoers know what 
these'twodelightful actressescan do, having applauded them to the echo 
in this very theatre in Soho, the fact that M. Valabrague’s comedy was 
in everyjsense an artistic triumph goes without saying. Had the English 
version of “Le Bonheur Conjugal” been given at the Criterion Theatre, 
with stage management by CharlesWyndham, the result would have 
been even better than it wastheother night, for the adapter found himself 
handicapped by a company who were, with one exception, just a little 
difficult to reconcile with this particular piece. Mr. W. Edouin and 
his clever wife have educated up their patrons to burlesque and farce, 
and so the greater portion of the brightness and smartness of the 
Parisian comedy has been sacrificed to suit their requirements. Not- 
withstanding all this, however, Mr. Warren has succeeded admirably, 
It is not his fault that he has had to cut away some wit to give us 
pantomime, or that the true essence of comedy is not as often to the 
fore as it should be ; and we repeat, written to suit the Criterion or some 
such theatre and company, his success would have been almost 
doubled. After all, the plot is simple. A retired hatter, Caleb 
Chubb, is seen in his comfortable and luxurious home, his children have 
married well, and the last: remaining one, Dorothy, is just affianced 
to a young surgeon who loves her dearly, and who is coming to make 
his first call. Mrs. Chubb has stricter ideas of etiquette and aspirates 
than her husband, and love’s young dream, in her opinion, must be 
accompanied by judicious hints from a text book, a guide to courtship 
and marriage. Therefore, when the fiancé comes, his pretty Dorothy 
mystifies him and aggravates him by carrying cut her mother’s com- 
mands, and he finds a kiss very difficult to obtain, until he artfully 
suggests aiding her in mastering the aforesaid book, and takes at 
once a good opportunity and an embrace. But all of a sudden the 
brightness of the horizon is overcast. Agatha, the eldest daughter, 
arrives in floods of tears. She has quarrelled with her husband, 
Valentine Honeysett, and returns to her father’s house with a quan- 
‘tity of luggage, a maid, and a pug-dog, and no sooner has she wept 
out her story of her husband’s jealousy and cruelty in flinging her last 
new ball dress out of the window than Grace, the second daughter, 
arrives, escorted by her aggrieved spouse, Noel Goldring. The 
latter at once plunges dismay into the hearts of the good old hatter 
and his wife, by denouncing Grace as an unsympathetic, discontented 
creature, and, moreover, a woman who fails so far in her duty as to 
persistently give him cold meat for dinner, This is aremarkably comic 
scene, excellently played, more especially by Mr. Lytton Sothern, and 
from then up till the fall of the curtain, which reveals Caleb with all 
his daughters on his hands again (for, taking warning from her sisters, 
Dorothy ruthlessly breaks off her engagement), the laughter and 
applause is loud and strong. The second act is still more amusing. 
‘The miserable bachelor husbands try to put the best face on the 
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matter, and repeatedly encourage one another to be jolly, which happy 
condition of mind is not to be had for the asking, however, and when it 
appears that boththeir wivesare thoroughly enjoying themselves matters 
become worse. Old Chubb and Mrs. Chubb try to act as peace- 
makers, and retire to an alcove as Agatha and Grace arrive, thinking, 
poor souls, that the four young people are coming to an amicable 
conclusion. Instead of this, however, the two couples are deter- 
mined to persevere in their anger and sit down coolly to prepare and 
take notes for their immediate divorce, Nothing funnier than this 
particular scene has ever been given in a farcical comedy. All Caleb 
Chubb’s wisdom is of no avail, and everything is at sixes and sevens 
until Noel Goldring hits on the happy idea of jealousy. The trans- 
parent folly of Agatha and Valentine’s quarrel makes Grace’s and 
his own équally absurd. Things must: be altered, and he has a 
happy idea. He shows Agatha a letter purporting to be from some 
countess to Valentine, in rea ity, one from the amorous bride, Matilda 
Beeby (Agatha’s maid) to her husband, Daniel (Valentine’s servant) ; 
and, of course, Agatha swallows the bait; then to send a fictitious 
one to Valentine with the same purport is very easy, and, as Grace 
overhears him dictating this epistle, he fires the train on his own” 
behalf, too. By an ingenious series of events, every character on the 
stage gets implicated in these letters, and one.and all decide, as the 
curtain falls, to meet at the same address used by the supposed 
Count and Countess Semolina, 10, Titmouse Street, Mayfair. The 
last act shows us this apartment, and then the fun is fast and furious, 
in the midst of which the cute housemaid, who has been coached by 
Noel, manages to keep her wits—a rather difficult matter, by the 
way—and fill her purse at the same time. Meetings and recrimina- 
tions are in full swing, when the door is. thrown open, the Count and 
Countess of Semolina are announced, and Noel Goldring. walks in 
with his sister-in-law, Dorothy Chubb. After this the curtain should 
fall as smartly as possible, and Mr. Warren will be wise if he prunes 
the talky finale and ends the act in the same brisk manner as it has 
been played throughout. In mentioning the Royalty company just 
now we said with one exception they were slightly difficult to 
associate with this kind of piece. That exception was Mr, Lytton 
Sothern. With all the traditions of his father and the Criterion, as 
an assistance to his own talent, this young actor was easy, really 
funny, and word. perfect (in which last good point he was very nearly 
alone) ; and, indeed, if Mr. Charles Wyndham is about to vacate 
the realms of effervescent comedy for the paths of romance, and pos- 
sibly metaphysics, we know no one on whose shoulder his mantle 
may more worthily rest than that of Mr. Lytton Sothern. Mr. 
Morton Selton has not failed to profit by the brightness, the spon- 
taneity, and the earnestness which characterises Mr. Sothern’s work, 
for he is seen to advantage as Valentine Honeysett, the handsome 
young stockbroker, with a drawl and a jealous adoration of his 
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tantalising and pretty wife, Agatha, who, in the hands of Miss Alice 
Atherton, was charmingly acted. It was only natural that Miss 
Atherton should seem just a little strange in her new surroundings ; 
we have got so accustomed to seeing her laugh and dance, and listen 
eagerly for her sweet voice, that we can’t quite reconcile ourselves to 
a whole evening spent without one or the other ; but, no doubt, that 
will change, and Miss Atherton will prove the wisdom of her choice 
in electing to forego burlesque for a time and appear in comedy. 
Miss Olga Brandon, with a most beautiful face, ably seconds Mr. 
Sothern as his aggravating wife and disappointing housekeeper, and 
Miss Eva Wilson proves that her early training at the Princess’s 
Theatre has not been in vain. To MissWilson much praise is due, and 
some commiseration for the modest way in which she uttered the 
one or two risky lines that fell to her part. As Caleb Chubb, the 
retired hatter, Mr. Willie Edouin gave us a clever character sketch ; 
we say sketch advisedly, for Mr. Edouin, probably from a press of 
managerial anxiety, had evidently not allowed himself time to 
develop the excellent touches which one saw here and there. The 
hatter is about equivalent to the butterman in “ Our Boys,” with 
almost the same opportunities for a glimpse of pathos in the midst 
ofall the comedy. It is a pity Mr. Edouin should have failed to 
reveal this pathetic side, for it would have given just that little bit 
of human nature which the part requires. Moreover, the actor failed 
to do full justice to himself in neglecting this effective and necessary 
light and shade, for Mr. Edouin possesses the power to move us to 
tears as well as laughter, as his performance of the old clown in the 
piece preceding ‘Modern Wives” proves beyond controversy. 
However, so clever an artist is sure to work up the suggestions before 
alluded to, and give us a performance that will be humorous, touch- 
ing, delightful, and finished. The minor parts are moderately well- 
filled. A few more rehearsals for general smoothness and finish would 
be desirable, especially in the first and third acts; the second, as it 
stands, with its amusing amateur divorce scene, and its final contre- 
temps, was the most successful. With the judicious use of the 
scissors, no doubt Mr. Warren will improve on his work, especially 
at the very end; but, in any case, the good fortune of the piece is 
aSsured, and a run probably twice as long as the original one in Paris 
may be expected. The staging throughout was excellent, the mount- 
ing of the second act being exceptionally costly and pretty. 


E. R 
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Inthe “ Pall Mall Gazette of January 14, 1887, was printed the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. William Archer, the well-known 
dramatic critic and essayist. The letter, written in the direct interest 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, author of ‘‘ The Noble Vagabond,”’ was, 
subsequently, with the evident consent of that gentleman, and as the 
deliberate act of the management of the Princess’s Theatre, who 
had previously issued invitations courting fair criticism in the usual 
manner, published as a public advertisement in several newspapers 
of the widest circulation. 





“THE NOBLE VAGABOND.” 


Mr. William Archer writes to us as follows in defence of Mr. Jones’s 
new play at the Princess’s Theatre:— ~ 

There have been rumours in various quarters—rumours which I am 
glad to see contradicted in the ‘‘ Daily News”—that Mr. H. A. Jones’s 
play, ‘‘ The Noble Vagabond,” had proved a failure, and was to be with- 
drawn. I have recorded elsewhere my high opinion of the play, in which 
I was glad to find myself in agreement with your dramatic critic, and, I 
think, with most of the press. One influential paper, however (specially 
influential with the very public to which melodrama appeals), dissented 
vehemently. The critic of the “Daily Telegraph” took Mr. Jones 
sternly to task, yet rather in sorrowthan in anger. “ Hitherto,’ he 
wrote, “‘his gentle influence, his refined taste, and his graceful fancy 
have led popular melodrama into paths of pleasantness and peace. But, 
suddenly he has cast imagination to the winds, has uprooted romance, 
has made havoc of poesy.” In the new play the critic could discern 
nothing but ‘‘storm and stress,” crime, horror, and above all, noise. 
Now, Mr. Jones has hitherto been responsible, in part at least, for two 
popular melodramas—“‘ The Lord Harry” we may disregard, for it was 
not popular. It must therefore be in ‘The Silver King” and ‘“ Hood-, 
man Blind” that he has led melodrama “ into paths of pleasantness and 
peace.” ‘The Silver King” began with drunkenness and robbery ; it 
went on to midnight burglary and murder; then there came an appalling 
railway catastrophe (behind the scenes, it is true); and thenceforward 
the play was one tissue of crime and violence. ‘Hoodman Blind” 
opened with murder and robbery; proceeded to personation and mur- 
derous assault ; varied matters with a ghastly “dance of death” in a 
“boozing ken”; passed on to suicide; and ended with more robbery, 
an attempted murder, and an almost consummated lynching. Surely 
this critic has odd ideas of pleasantness, and finds ‘“‘ peace, peace, where 
there is no peace.” As a matter of fact there is far less crime and 
violence in ‘*The Noble Vagabond” than in its predecessors from the 
same pen; but, after all, crime is the melodramatist’s stock-in-trade, and 
a pleasant and peaceful melodrama is a contradiction in terms. As for 
the noise on which the critic dwells in eight different places, the Fair 
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scene was undoubtedly a little too strident on the first night, but other- 
wise I was quite unaware of any unusual amount of “ clamour and shout- 
ing.” In short, I cannot help thinking that the critic of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” has contrasted ‘‘ The Noble Vagabond,” not with any exist- 
ing melodrama by Mr. Jones or anyone else, but with an ideal melo- 
drama of his own, in which all is “ romance and poesy,” and no one 
shouts above a whisper. 

Not only does ‘‘ The Noble Vagabond” lack ‘‘ pleasantness and peace ” 
in the eyes of our critic ; it is also “‘ unskilfully manipulated,” “‘ complicated 
with unnecessary matter,” flagging in interest, and apt to dwindle away 
into “small explosions of fury,” ‘chance fights ’’ and needless “ cross- 
purposes.” Astonished to find myself so diametrically at variance with 
so experienced acritic, I determined to revise my first-night impressions 
of the play, and to see it from the true point of melodrama—namely, 
the pit. I went to the pit last Saturday night, and was confirmed by 
my observation both of play and audience, in the opinion that, as regards 
construction, ‘The Noble Vagabond” |is by far the best play of its 
kind we have seen for years. It does not start like ‘‘ The Silver King” 
from a brilliant melodramatic inspiration ; its materials are hackneyed 
and its characters threadbare ; but in point of sustained adroitness and 
finish of construction I maintain it to be superior to all recent melo- 
dramas, “The Silver King” not excepted. The plot is ingeniously 
involved, and deftly, sequently, and effectively evolved, The interest so 
far from “fading away ’’—I speak on behalf of Saturday night’s pit— 
is skilfully sustained up to the very end of the last scene but one, or, in 
other words, to within three minutes of the fall of the curtain. I could 
discover no unnecessary “‘ cross-purposes’’ or motiveless “‘ explosions of 
fury.” Ifthe play is anywhere “complicated with,unnecessary matter” 
it is in the humorous interludes, whose scantiness our critic expressly 
deplores. In my judgment, which I think coincided with that of my 
fellow-pittites, the scene in which Dick Vimpany hounds on the crowd 
against his own familiar friend, and so aids in defeating the very scheme 
he has been striving tooth and nail to forward, forms one of the most 
effectively worked-up situations on the modern stage. I have said else- 
where, and I stand to the opinion, that the play is one which, in point of 
construction, D’Ennery would not disown. There are faults of repre- 
sentation not a few, the most salient being Mr. Julian Cross’s extreme 
slowness in the first act, which Mr. Warner imitates and even exaggerates 
at the close of the second. But it is not the critic’s business to dis- 
tinguish between the author’s errors and the actor’s shortcomings? 

In pleading the cause of “The Noble Vagabond,” I am running 
counter to a pet theory of my own, which I have lately propounded at 
some length, and with much labour. It is that the public is ceasing to 
care for the ‘‘ well-made play,” and is more and more attracted by the 
faithful reproduction of closely-observed. episodes from real jlife. 
“ The Noble Vagabond ” is in my eyes a “ well-made play,” and nothing 
more. The plot and characters are conventional ; the humour, though 
sufficiently amusing, is of the good old Dickens brand. [If the play 
were to fail, as I don’t think it will, its failure would be the best 
possible argument in favour of my pet theory. I hope it will succeed, 
not because I, personally, have any preference for the mere “ well-made 
play,” but because I see so many ill-made plays, as conventional as 
“The Noble Vagabond ” and not one tithe as well written or constructed, 
running their hundreds of nights and drawing their thousands of pounds. 
The success of and and —— (need I fill in the “little list ?’’) 
has knocked a far larger hole in my pet theory than the failure of 
“The Noble Vagabond” could possibly repair. 
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My friend, Mr. William Archer, by the publication of this letter— 
the appeal of a dramatic critic against the conscientious opinion of a 
brother dramatic critic, the public protest of one writer against the 
deliberate views of another—has started a new and, what may fairly be 
called, a dangerous precedent. It was not unnatural that such a 
letter, written in the deliberate interest of journalistic and literary 
polemics; a letter that was bound to create controversy, to be mis- 
understood, to cause scandal and to give offence, should appear in a 
journal that, whilst vigorously protesting against what it facetiously 
calls “ log-rolling,” has started the far more disagreeable process of 
**dog-eating.”” I candidly own that in the course of long and anxious 
years I have rolled many a heavy log for my friends, and I am proud 
to think that I should never have been where I am, should never have 
been able to stem the tide of bitterness, misrepresentation, and. 
jealousy that stand sentinels at the dark door of public life, had not my 
friends at the outset, as now, have rolled for me log after log to help 
me to rear a hut to shelter me from the storms that break over 
every one of us at some time or other. The term “log-rolling,”’ as I 
understand it, is metaphorical for an act of good-fellowship, of kindly 
assistance, and mutual help. In the old days when settlers went out 
to the far West, and were away from the confines of civilisation, they 
depended on their friends, their companions, their neighbours, or their 
“pals” for those little acts of kindly consideration and courtesy 
that have hitherto not wholly been found wanting in the human 
family. They could not build their houses or their shanties without 
“a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” and so they 
considerately and loyally helped one another at the outset of their 
difficult career. It is this system of “ log-rolling,” this mutual 
interchange of courtesies, this. kindly sympathy and assistance in the 
face of difficulty that we are asked to put down for conscience sake 
by the modern school of journalists, It is considered discreditable, 
unfair, and without the pale of honour for men of the same craft to 
stick together ! 


Instead of that, instead of this dishonourable and degrading “ log- 
rolling,’ we are asked to assist at the cannibalistic banquet of 
‘“ dog-eating.” I was always taught that it was disgusting for ‘“‘ dog 
to eat dog,”’ and I think I shall never thoroughly enjoy such a repast. 
We saw a brilliant example of “dog-eating” the other day, a contrast 
to * log-rolling,”’ in the celebrated Gosse and Churton-Collins contro- 
versy. It was not an edifying or encouraging spectacle to journalists 
and men of letters brought up in an older school. Two men, two 
friends, two candidates for the same professorship, two rivals, two 
minds trained in the same school of thought, two competitors 
in the same race for fame, suddenly pitted against one another, 
snarling at each other, picking holes in one another’s raiment ; and, 
instead of the honourable rival pulling off his coat like a man, and 
endeavouring to roll his neighbour’s log, what do we find him doing ? 
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Why, hangitig on to his rival’s heels and desperately struggling to drag 
him down from the rung of the ladder to which he has climbed. 

When Mr. William Archer has lived in the world as long.as I have, 
and has reviewed plays as long as I have, and knows to the full the 
thanklessness of the task of dramatic criticism, and the utter impossi- 
bility of pleasing anyone but the proprietors for whom you work, and 
the great anonymous public whom you serve, he will possibly relish a 
little mild “log-rolling” for the sake of his craft, instead of an occa- 
sional snap at his neighbour’s tail. He must know by this time, and 
with his already acquired experience, that it is scarcely possible to 
write a word, good, bad, or indifferent, about a play or actor that does 
not bring with it its accusation of “ motive.” ‘What have I done 
to So-and-so that he should consider my play bad or my acting 
indifferent ?’’ ‘This is the eternal wail of the criticised, who will 
swallow quarts of praise at a gulp,-but instantly reject a spoonful of 
blame. 

We who go serenely on our way, indifferent to misrepresentation, or 
cowardly attack so often repeated that it sickens the very public it is 
supposed to interest, or anonymous slander—all the inheritance, in 
fact, of a career devoted to a branch of art that, with all its greatness, 
is often desperately small and inconceivably mean. We who have to 
discuss the life-work of men and women who, apart from the nobility 
of their aspirations, cultivate sensitiveness and harbour slight to a 
degree unparalleled in any other calling. We who know the difficulties 
and disappointments attendant on our duties, and, from experience, 
are conscious of the misrepresentation that must follow our most con- 
scientious labour, do not need any enemies in our own camp. We 
have enough to put up with from without. Let us try to stick 
together, not as a body or a clique, or as a fantastic or fanciful mutual 
admiration society, but as men honestly fond of the art we have 
studied, and as bravely determined to do our level best for the 
English stage and its professors. We have to meet together, and 
sit together, and discuss together, night after night,.morning after 
morning, from one years end to the other, let us give one 
another credit for honesty, when we know that we are honest, 
and bear with one another’s weakness and failings, going out of 
our way to believe rather in good faith, than in meanness and want 
of charity. There is mud enough thrown at the stage, as it stands, by 
the public outside, and by the profession that continually airs its own 
grievances to the detriment of the artistic community, without 
dramatic critics tilting at one another and striving to belittle one 
another after the fashion of Gosse and Co., making as an excuse our 
horror of “ log-rolling ’’ and mutual admiration. For nearly seven- 
and-twenty years I have been admitted to my seat on the critical 
benches of our London theatres, and when a mere lad I received the 
greatest kindness, consideration, and help from the giants of other 
days. Co-operation and assistance were our watchwords then, and I 
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trust it will continue to be so now. As JI was helped when I came to 
the theatres a comparative ignoramus, I have tried to help those who 
followed me, and hitherto, I am proud to confess, there has been no 
body of men connected with journalism who have been more loyal or 
tolerant to one another, more reticent in the cheap task of harping on 
mutual failings, or less ready to take offence, than the body of dramatic 
critics in London and elsewhere. 

I can hear Mr. Archer say that nothing was further from his inten- 
tion than to stir up a fruitless controversy, or to injure a brother 
journalist: I know it; I believe it; I have been assured of it. 
Unfortunately, one of the sentences in his letter has been generally 
misunderstood, and, though he was most anxious and ready to repair 
the misunderstanding, and offered to do so.in generous terms, the 
mischief was already done. The paper that protests against ‘ log- 
rolling,” and favours the modern process of ‘“ dog-eating,’”’ was only 
too ready and eager to publish every word that could be said or written 
about the subject of Mr. Archer’s innoeent indictment. Scarcely was 
Mr. Archer’s letter dry before everyone who had a fancied grievance 
against a public writer immediataly rushed into print. The generous 
public held their tongues ; only the small-minded began yelping and 
snarling. Not a word appeared in discredit of the new fashion of 
‘“‘dog-eating,”’ but every letter that could favour the modern 
journalistic process was greedily printed. Following Mr. Archer’s 
protest came the undermentioned feeble support to his gratuitous 
criticism :— 

‘‘ THE NOBLE VAGABOND.” 

We have received the following, among other letters, in the same sense 
apropos of Mr. Archer’s letter on Mr. Jones’s melodrama now being played 
at the Princess’s Theatre :— 

Mr. J. Pullen writes:—"*I have read with very great interest Mr. 
William Archer’s letter upon ‘The Noble Vagabond’ in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette. As a constant first-nighter for the last twenty-five years I 
witnessed the first production of ‘The Noble Vagabond’ at the Princess’s. 
In-common with all those around me I thoroughly enjoyed the play and 
went away from the theatre with the impression that it was equal to any 
melodrama that had been produced for many years, and that a very great 
success had been obtained. What was my surprise in turning to the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ the next morning to find the play roundly abused in 
‘good set terms.’ I was quite at a loss to understand the criticism, and 
on the ground of fair play I am very glad to find that the matter has been 
thus taken up by Mr. Archer. I have no doubt his opinion will be 
endorsed by many others who were present.” : 

Mr. F. R. Thompsett writes from Maidstone :—‘‘ As a theatre-goer 
residing in the country, and dependent upon the London press for 
guidance as to what are the best plays to see, I have hitherto been 
deterred from visiting the Princess’s tosee ‘The Noble Vagabond,’ owing 
to the criticism which appeared in the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ but being 
persuaded last night to see the piece, I was agreeably surprised to 4ind 


that in the of the blood-and-thunder and transpontine melodrama, 
as i in the ‘Daily Telegraph’s’ criticism, I found a play most 
ingeniously constructed, and, as a melodrama, comparing most favourably 
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with such as “The Silver King,” The Harbour Lights,’ and other 
successful plays. The criticism of the largely-read ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
may possibly prevent many a supporter of the drama from seeing this 
fine play; but I protest that such criticisms are unjust.” 


I do not suppose that any human being cares one brass farthing 
for the opinion of Mr. J. Pullen, whoever he may be, or for the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Thompsett, of Maidstone! When we go to the 
play to state our opinion on it, we give the result of our own judgment 
and experience, and all the Pullens and Thompsetts in the world may 
take it or leave it just as they think fit. Mr. Pullen, the twenty-five 
year first-nighter, is at a “ loss to understand the criticism,” merely 
because he does not agree with it! He does not consider it “ fair 
play” to write anything that he does not happen to approve of. 
There is no arguing with such aman. He had better write his own 
criticisms, and revel in their fairness the next morning. Mr, Thompsett, 
of Maidstone, protests that such criticisms are snjust! Why? Merely 
because he does not agree with the isolated opinion of one who does 
not write for Thompsett, of Maidstone, whose views on the contem- 
porary drama may or may not be worthless, but for tens of thousands 
who do not judge a writer by one isolated opinion, but for his general 
published work, But there are disputants of a lower grade who 
have not the pluck of Pullen and Thompsett. These, fired by Mr. 
Archer’s critical protest, send filthy and scurrilous postcards to 
one’s club and private address, signed by the threatening words, 
‘¢ First Night Pittite.” I don't believe that a scoundrel who could 
pen an anonymous postcard such as I have received would be 
admitted into the fraternity of “first night pittites.” He must 
be one of the cowards who come to the play occasionally to hiss 
defenceless women, one of the very men whom pittites most loath and 
detest, a nuisance to all serious playgoers, who ought to be kicked 
out neck and crop when this mean rascal comes to offend an audi- 
ence, to insult artists, and to stop a play. Noone is more disgusted 
with the anonymous attacks, that have been the outcome of the 
protest, than Mr. Archer himself. He did not see that the mean and 
the ignoble seize upon every coign of vantage from which to pelt filth 
at their enemies. It is earnestly to be hoped that this precedent 
will not be generally followed, and that authors with a grievance will 
not skulk behind the shield of any powerful or influential writer, who 
can battle bravely for them with clever and caustic pens. If Mr. 
Henry A. Jones, who writes plays, and causes critics to be invited to 
see them and record their opinions, cannot take the rough with the 
smooth, let him at least fight his own battles. It is the author of 
‘‘ The Noble Vagabond "’ who has alone come out of the controversy 
smirched with the ignoble dust of the fray. No one can blame Mr. 
William Archer for his loyal defence of a dramatist who is not 
mealy-mouthed when he discusses the degradation of the drama in 
quarterly reviews and at public dinners, but who fights by deputy 
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when it suits him* to cavil at an opinion deliberately asked for and 
candidly given. No one can blame a theatrical management for 
making the best use of an artfully-designed advertisement. But the 
author of “The Silver King” ‘might have remembered those who 
helped him to roll his first log, and should have been one of the last - 
men to make cheap capital out of Mr. Archer’s impulsive kindness. 
Mr. Jones, the dramatist, can very well write his own advertisements, 
and does not require the assistance of Mr. William Archer. 


Although considerably more than a century has elapsed since Oliver 
Goldsmith’s second dramatic work—which he styled, in the dedication to 
Dr. Johnson, “ this slight performance ”—was produced, the author’stwit 
has lost none of its savour, and the admirable construction of the play 
delights audiences now as greatly as it did in Goldsmith’s lifetime. That 
the popularity of the work has in no way diminished was evidenced 
by the hearty reception accorded to the revival of the comedy on 
January 3, last, at the Strand Theatre, by Mr. Edward Compton, 
who deserves the thanks of all playgoers for furnishing them with 
an opportunity, such as is, unfortunately, all too rare of witnessing a 
careful and adequate performance of the play. The revival is particularly 
interesting from the fact that this is Mr. Compton’s first appearance as 
Young Marlow, a part admirably suited to his manner, and which he plays 
with the easy grace and refinement that distinguish him. The lively 
phase of the character might with advantage be more strongly emphasised, 
but this is the only shortcoming in a very intelligent performance. The 
Tony Lumpkin is Mr. Sydney Valentine, a young comedian of very con- 
siderable talent. The wild horseplay that is too often indulged in by 
representatives of this part is conspicuous by its absence, and in its place 
we have a fresh, unconventional, and exceedingly humorous reading of the 
character—one that is well thought out and consistently carried through 
Miss Virginia Bateman (Mrs. Compton) reappears, and plays Miss Hard- 
castle with much gaiety and archness. That ripe actor, Mr. Lewis Ball, 
brings his long experience and sound training to bear upon the part of 
Hardcastle with the happiest results. He is ably seconded by Miss Elinor 
Aickin, who is an effective Mrs. Hardcastle. Mr. C. Dodsworth as 
Diggory was very amusing. Mr. C. Blakiston is a careful and dignified 
Sir Charles Marlow, and Mr. Paxton is good in the small part of Stingo 
As is usually the case, the Hastings and Miss Neville are somewhat 
colourless. The dresses are handsome and the scenery exceedingly 
good; exception may be taken, however, to the richness of the hall in 
Hardcastle’s house—it is far too gorgeous for anyone to mistake it for a 
room in an inn. 


Mr, W. J. Lawrence writes :—As a statement made in my article 
of last month is, unfortunately, not calculated to uphold the reputation 
for general acéuracy which “ Tue Tueatre” has hitherto enjoyed, I 
hasten to repair an error occasioned by a plethora, and nota paucity, 
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of thought. Misled by Emmett’s reference to his old rival, Rich, in 
his oft-quoted epilogue, and finding that ‘‘ Harlequin’s Invasion” was. 
in the bills at Drnry Lane, immediately after the harlequin’s death, 
I hastily refused to accept the date which the occasionally-inacurate 
Baker assigned for the original produbtion of the pantomime in his 
‘“* Biography of the Drama,” and so fixed it at 1761. Having had 
occasion more recently to make a vigorous research through the files 
of sundry old newspapers—but more particularly ‘The Whitehall 
Evening Post’ and “ General Evening Post ”—I found that the 
premiere took place on Wednesday, December 26, 1759,.and that the 
pantomime was performed intermittently to May 1760. During the 
following season at Drury Lane it was revived on Saturday, Oct. 11 for 
about twelve nights, and again at the latter end of November, imme- 
diately before the death of Rich on the 26th of that month. Garrick’s 
epilogue must, therefore, have been purely an afterthough, evoked 
by this circumftance. ‘‘ Harlequin’s Invasion” reappeared once 
more in the Drury Lane bill on Thursday, April 22, 1762; and one 
other important revival, not previously referred to, is that of Dec. 26, 
1786, which Mr. Augustus Harris has commemorated in his fac- 
simile playbill, This abnormal reproduction of the old pantomimes 
appears rather whimsical to latter-day minds ; but, the fact is, a cen- 
tury ago these entertainments were not exclusively holiday attractions, 
and occupied a similar position in the bill to that of the farce of later 
days. It is worthy of note also that the Haymarket scenic artist was 
not Ned Rooker, but Michael Angelo of that ilk—the clever son of an 
equally clever father. 


Half the battle is won if an elocutionist can engage the sympathies of 
his audience as well as their mere attention, and Mr. J. Howe-Clifford, 
from his very bonhommie and earnestness, completely possesses this faculty. 
On Tuesday January 18, Ladbroke Hall showed no vacant seats when 
Mr. Clifford gave his recital, and the warm greeting he received on his 
appearance vied with the applause bestowed on him during the evening, 
and there is no doubt in his lighter vein the elocutionist was excellent ; 
his sly, good humour was apparent in the way he gave “The Hat,” a 
trifle taken from the French, and, in an American sketch, “ At the 
Opera,” quaintly and brightly delivered. In ‘“‘The Death of the Old 
Squire,” describing the last moments of one devoted to fox-hunting, and 
in Campbell Rae-Brown’s “ Kissing Cup’s Race,” Mr. Clifford gradually 
and skilfully worked up his powers, and in each case so roused the 
interest of his audience as to be enthusiastically applauded at the close. 
From the manner in which Cassaway’s ‘The Pride of Battery B” was 
given, Mr. Clifford, I should say, was fond of children, and studied the 
artless, yet earnest, manner in which a little one will discharge a self- 
imposed task; and that his manner can be alternately chilvalric and 
roguish was proved in Whittier’s ‘King Volmer and Elsie,” the true- 
heartedness and astuteness of the maid being particularly well sus- 
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tained. The two least successful numbers in the programme were 
Eliza Cook’s “ Sacrilegious Gamesters,” which was hardly intense and 
powerful enough in delivery, and Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,” 
a poem exquisite to read, but one to which even the most perfect of 
elocutionists can scarce do justice in public. May I add that a little 
more action in the course of delivery would materially strengthen Mr. 
Clifford’s recitals, and that Mr. Rowland Briant, A.R.A.M., deserves a 
word of thanks for his brilliant pianoforte playing. 





The members of the Philothespian Club gave their eighty-ninth per- 
formance (eleventh season) at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, on 
Saturday, January 22nd. The play chosen was Bronson Howard’s clever 
and delightful drama “‘The Old Love and the New,” and from the 
attentive and eagerly appreciative manner in which the piece was received 
the choice was evidently a good one. Amateurs are, as a rule, more at 
home in a comedy than a drama; it requires more art to touch the hearts 
than to provoke laughter, and ina play of this calibre, where emotions must 
be expressed by the face and not by melodramatic gesticulation, the diffi- 
culties with which they have to contend are verynumerous. Two parts stood 
out above the rest in the men’s perfotmance—the John Stratton of Mr. H. 
A. Stacke, and the George Washington Phipps of Mr. A. H. Beard, and of 
those two Mr. Stacke was incomparably the best. Despite the fact that 
so distinguished an actor as Mr. Coghlan first created this part in London, 
we do not think the amateur need fear the reproach of presumption for 
having selected to essay it too, for Mr. Stacke was admirable throughout, 
his one and only blemish being a rather curious pronunciation which 
sometimes marred his effects, otherwise his delineation of the generous, 
tender-hearted husband was one that no actor need have despised. His 
emotion was not strained or overdrawn, but genuine, and therefore most 
excellent; and his love for the young girl who is the very sun of life to 
him was gently, but delightfully, expressed. Mr. Beard as the American 
was distinctly good, his accent, perhaps, a trifle too marked, but well 
sustained ; in which point it would have been better if Mr. Maurice 
Stacke as Montvillaic, the art critic, and Mr. Herbert Linford as the 
Count de Carofac had followed their comrade’s example. Both these 
gentlemen spok: in broken English, but the result was not satisfactory. 
They played moderately well, as did also Mr. W. M. Waterton as Mr. 
Westbrook, the selfish father of Lilian, and Mr. D. Beveridge as Harold 
Kenyon. The latter would have been much better had he been more at 
his ease, but his attitudes, especially in the short scene with Lilian, were 
stiff and awkward. In the duet, capitally given, by the way, both Mr. 
Beveridge and Mr. Linwood were seen to greater advantage. Mr. J. O. 
Grout in the small part of Mr. Babbage deserves a good word, and the 
rest were adequate. Of the ladies Miss Gertrude Warden comes first, 
but she is no amateur, having worked hard in the profession for the last 
three or four years, and having, therefore, some experience. Judging 
by Miss Warden’s performance of Lilian Westbrook, it seems to us that 
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she has the makings of a really strong, if not a positive tragic, actress. 
She is no émgénue. She does not look a young girl, though paradoxically 
she does not certainly look an old one. What we mean exactly by this 
is that Miss Warden’s face is too serious for a bright, thoughtless maiden, 
who is as gay as the proverbial lark, and who has not a trouble in life. 
Now this is undoubtedly just what Lilian Westbrook should be in the 
first act, for beyond a temporary quarrel with Harold Kenyon she has not 
a shadow to darken her path, and we do not intend to find fault with 
Miss Warden when we say that she cannot give us this or anything like 
it. Her face is extremely pretty, young, sympathetic, but it has an 
expression of sadness that does not harmonise with the girlish character. 
In the second part of the story Miss Warden was most excellent, and she 
gave a glimpse here and there of the strong power and passionate 
force which has led us to prophesy that she has not yet been seen in her 
proper line. In her handsome dinner dress of cardinal plush the young 
actress made an imposing picture, and in the scene between John 
Stratton and his wife after the duel she won the entire sympathies of the 
audience, and provoked a storm of applause. Still, Miss Warden will be 
advised to consider her position carefully, for, despite her success, sucha 
part as Lilian is not altogether suited to her. She wants something 
bolder, something even tragic; her face would lend itself to classic 
draperies, and her voice, which is singularly sweet and refined, would be 
heard to better advantage in the rhythm of blank verse than in the 
colloquialisms of a modern society drama. In any case, with her face, 
her voice, and last, but not least, her brains, Miss Gertrude Warden is 
bound to rise to something higher than playing as we saw her on 
Saturday evening. Miss Maud Strudwick as Mrs. Brown was amusing, 
but too pronounced ; besides, she pranced and flounced too much, and 
gave a very bad imitation of Miss Carlotta Leclercq’s peculiar method of 
speaking, but to do her justice Miss Strudwick seemed to establish herself 
4 favourite with the audience. The pretty part of Aunt Fanny was lost 
in the hands of Mr. Reginald Sharpe. Lisette was well played by Miss 
Edith Lomax; and Natalie, the child, was entrusted to a little girl with 
4 natural aptitude for acting, but a total disregard to the necessity of an 
aspirate, and having about the most fully developed cockney accent it 
has been our lot to hear. During the evening a selection of music was 
given by a band of the Amateur Orchestral Society, under the direction 
of Mr. A. Deane. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the rovinces, 
and Paris, from December 25, 1886, to January 25, 1887 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LonpDon: 
“‘ Hard Hit,” play in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. 
Theatre. 

** The Lodgers,” farce in three acts, founded on a French vaudeville, 
by Brandon Thomas and Maurice de Verney. Globe Theatre. 
‘‘Dux Redux,” poetical play in three acts, by James Rhoades. 

Novelty Theatre (produced by amateurs). 

‘“‘A Sixpenny Wire,’’ farce by Campbell Rae-Brown. 
Hall, West Kensington (produced by amateurs). 
‘Modern Wives,’’ farcical play in three acts, adapted by Ernest 

Warren from ‘‘ Le Bonheur Conjugal.’’ Royalty Theatre. 
‘*Ruddygore ; or, the Witch’s Curse,’ supernatural opera in two 

acts, by W. S. Gilbert; music composed by Arthur Sullivan. 
Savoy Theatre. 


Haymarket 


St. Andrew’s 


PROVINCES : 

“ The Captain,” farcical play in three acts, by W. F. Field. Town 
Hall, Maidenhead. j 

‘* Pepita,” comic opera in three acts, adapted from the French of 
Chivot and Duru, by ‘Mostyn Tedde;” composed by Charles 
Lecocq. Court Theatre, Liverpool. 

‘*A Glimpse of Paradise,’’ farcical play in three acts, by Joseph 
Dilley. Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

‘On Tour; or, a Trip to Heidelberg,” musical comedy, by W. F. 
Field. Drill Hall, Ealing. 

“The World against Her,’ drama by Frank Harvey. Theatre 
Royal, Preston. 

‘‘The Policeman,” farcical play in three acts, by Walter Helmore 
and Eden Phillpotts. Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

‘On His Oath,’’ drama in prologue and four acts, by Charles W. 
Aldin. Theatre Royal, Scarborough. 

‘* Myfisto,” extravaganza, by Vere Montague and Frank St. Clare. 
Theatre Royal, Colchester. 


PARIS: 

*“* Le Crocodile,” comedy in five acts and nine tableaux, by Victorien 
Sardou. Porte St. Martin. 

“Chez la Champmesle,” @ Zrogos in one act, in verse, by Mdme. 
Galeron and M, Ernest de Calonne. Odéon. 

Eden. 


23 ‘‘ Paris en général,” revue in four acts and ten tableaux, by MM. 


Monréal, ‘Blondeau, and Grisier. Folies Dramatiques. 


24* “Le Maitre de Forges,’’ drama in four acts, by M. Georges Ohnet. 


Gymnase. 


28* “ Les Jocrisses de l’Amour,’’ comedy in three acts, by MM. Théodore 


Barriére and Lambert Thiboust. Cluny. 


28* ‘“‘L’homme n’est pas parfait,” comedy in one act, by M. Lambert 


Thiboust. Cluny. 
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31* * Le Lion Amoureux,” drama in five acts, by M. Frangois Ponsard. 
Odéon. 

‘4 ‘*Les Grenadiers de Mont Cornette,” opera bouffe in three acts, 
libietto by MM. Daunis, Delormel, and. Edouard Philippe, music 
by M. Charles Lecocq. Bouffes Parisiens. 

8* ** Le Tour du Cadran,” vaudeville in five acts and six tableaux, by 
MM. Hector Cremieux and Henri Bocage, music by M. Coedés. 

_ Variétés. 

“Vidocq ou la police en 18...,’’ comedy in five acts and seven 
tableaux, by MM. A. Jaime and Georges Richard. Chateau d’Eau, 

“Les locataires de M. Blondeau,” vaudeville in five acts, by M. 
Henri Chivot. Palais Royal. 

“Ta Comtesse Sarah,” drama in five acts, by M. Georges Ohnet. 
Gymnase. 


** Protestation,” an a Avopcs in verse, by M. Emile Moreau. ThéAtre 
Frangais. 

**Moliére chez Conti,’ comedy in one act, in verse, by M. Alfred 
Copin. Odéon. 

‘* Francillon,’’ comedy in three acts, in verse, by Alexandre Dumas. 
Théatre Frangais. 

‘¢ Josephine vendue par ses sceurs,” comic opera in three acts, 
words by MM, Paul Ferrier and Fabrice Carré, music by M. Victor 
Roger. Bouffes Parisiens. 

‘* Pandit,’’ pantomime in three tableaux. Cirque d'hiver. 

“‘L’Amour mouillé,” comic opera in three acts, by MM. Jules 


Prével and Armand Liorat, music by M. Louis Varney, Nou- 
veautés, 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR '' THE THEATRE ‘BY BARRAUD, 
263, OXFORD STREET, w. 





